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C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 


502--504 BROADWAY, 


Offer for the Season their 
Entire Stock of 


LADIES’ FURS, 


INCLUDING 











A Very Extensive and Elegant 
Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


In All Styles and Qualities, 


AT GREATLY 


REDUCED PRICES. 


§02-504 BROADWAY. 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 

ending Saturday, Dec. 20th, 1873, will cloge at 
this office, en Wednesday at 11.30A.M., on Thursday 
at 11.30 A.M., and on Saturday at 12 M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 





ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


SCHAUS’ ART CALLERY, 
749 Broadway. 

Original Paintings in Oil and Water Colors, Choice 
new Engravings, Chromos, Colored Photographs and 
Porcelain Pietures—in elegant frames of the latest 
designs; also, Oil and Water Color Boxes and Draw- 
ing Materials of every description. 





BIBLES, 
PRAYER BOOKS, 
PRAYER BOOKS & HYMNALS. 


The finest assortment of elegant bindings in 


IVORY, VELVET, 
RUSSIA, CALF, 
MOROCCO, 


that has ever been offered in this City, may be seen 
st the sole Agchcy for the 


Oxford University Press. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 
Cor. Mulberry St. 





REDUCTIONS. 


Schuyler, Hartley & ‘Graham, 


{20 and 22 John Street, 


Offer their entire stock in all departments 


At a Large Reduction 


from former prices, thus presentiag an unusually 
favorable opportunity to purchase 


CHOICE BRONZE SETS AND SINGLE 
PIECES, 
FINE FRENCH CLOCKS, 

RICH GOLD AND CORAL JEWELRY. 
RUSSIA LEATHER GOODS OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 
LONDON, PARIS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


AND VIENNA 


At Very Low Prices. 








Schuyler, Bartley & Graham, 
| IMPORTERS AXD MARUPACTURERS OF 
GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS, 
AND y soy ARTICLES, 


19 Maid ane, 20 & 22 John Street, 
New York. 
BREECH LOADING GUNS A SPECIALTY. 
Fine Gung/and Rifles Manufactured and Imported to 
er, 





taagbte for the Union Metallic Cartridge Co, 


Announcement 


This immense and Su- 
perb stock comprises Dia- 
monds (consisting entire- 
ly of Brazilian Stones, 
brilliants of the first 
water, weighing from a 
fraction of a carat to six, 
eight and ten carats each) 
and other PreciousStones 
in all styles of settings, 
many matched Stones in 
Solitaires; alsoClusters in 
Rings,Earrings, Brooches 
Pendants, Lockets, &c., 
&c.; also every variety 
of Fine Jewelry, in plain 
and Etruscan gold; Set 
Stones of every variety, 
many of their own set- 
tings, also imported ; 
Sleeve Buttous, Stude, 
Scarf Rings, Handker- 
chief Holders, Bracelets, 
fine Rose Corals, Silver- 
ware in Tea Sets, Pitch- 
ers, Salvers, Dinner Sets, 
Cups, Forks, Spoons, &c. ; 
Gold Watches from Eng- 
land, Switzerland and 
France, of the most re- 
nowned makers; Statua- 
Leather 


Goods, Clocks, Bronzer, 


ty, Paintings, 


and Fine French Fancy 
Goods of almost every 
The whole 


to be sold by auction as 


description. 


~ | above. 


The Public 


Second. All the goods 


goods offered. 


SALE NUMBER ONE. 


BALL, BLICK & C0. 


Extraordinary ? 
Messrs. Ball, Black 


& Co., in pursuance 
of their determination 
to wind up their busi- 
ness, beg to announce 
to their friends and 
the public, that they 
have instructed the 
MESSRS.LEAVITT 
to at once close out, by 
Public Auction, their 
Entire stock of Goods 
representing a gold 
value of more than a 
Quarter of a Million 
of Dollars. This 
Great ‘Sale will com- 
mence on Thursday, 
December 18, «at their 
Ware-rooms, Broad- 
way and Prince street. 
The Goods will be on 
exhibition to the Public 
on Monday morning, 
December 15. 

Will Notice 


First. No goods will be offered at this sale other 
than the regular goods of the house, manufactured or 
purchased by them for their own sales. 


are first class, and every 
article warranted exactly as represented. 





Third. On and after Monday next, Messrs. BALL 
Brack & Co. will be pleased to give any desired 
information as to prices, values, &c., of any of the 


SPECIAL. 

The first sale, occupying two days, will take place 
at the WAREROOMS of MESSRS. BALL, BLACK 
& CO., on THurspay, December 18, and SaturDAY, 

the 20th, commencing at 11 o’clock a.m, each day. 
Catalogues now ready. 


The Messrs. LEAVITT, Auctioneers, 





F. BOOSS & BRO. 


Have opened a 
Retail Department 


(For 60 daya only), and offer a full assortment of 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S 


FURS 


At a reduction of 20 aud 30 per cent. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the PATENT 


LE CANT MUFF. 





449 BROADWAY, between Howard and Grand 
pave. New York. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COS 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE PrOUD MISS MACBRIDE. By Joun G. 
ae Finely illustrated by Aceustvs ~~ 





THE COURTIN’. By JAMES Russert Lowe. 
Illustrated in a series of Silhouettes by Win- 
stow Homer. 4to. 


THE TOUR OF THE WORLD IN EIGHTY 
DAYS. By Jutes Verne. Finely illustrated.3 00 


CHILD-LIFE IN PROSE. Edited by Joun G. 
WHITTIER. Boral gilt. —_ profusely illus- 
trated. 18mo. Full gilt.... ...ccccccccrecess 


CHILD-LIFE. A Collection of Poetry for the 
Young. ponee ae Joun G. WuittieR. With 60 
Mustrations. I9MO0........-csecrccccsse-corsece 

CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE: By W. D. Ho- 
WELLS. > illustrated by W. L. Surrparp. 
eS OS ear 250 

WHITTIER’S POEMS. New Illustrated Ames- 
bury Edition. With Red Rules, Portrait, and 
32 full-page a os 8vo. Full gilt...... 6 00 

OLDPORT D . By Cou. T. W. Hieerinson. 
With 10 aly ced Heliotype Views, taken from 
Nature expressly for this work, 12mo 2 50 

NORMAND vICTURESQUE By Henry 
BiacksuRN. Tlustrated. 18mo. Red Edges.1 50 

ARTISTS AND ARABS. By — BLacKBURN. 
Illustrated 18mo. Red Edges............. ... 1580 

HISTORIC FIELDS AND MANSIONS OF MID- 
DLESEX. By 8. A. Drake. Illustrated with 
piletion s and Wood Cuts. rr 5 00 

E WEEKS IN A BALLOON. Journeys and 
— overies in Africa by Three Englishmen. 
By JuLes Verne. 12mo. With 48 Heliotype 
reg he ccckhategaendan<senaecenponn anes 

CKLOG STUDIES. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
Wanxen, Illustrated by Hoppin.... . ...... 

MY SUMMER IN A_GARDEN. By CHARLES” 

Duprey Warner. With 12 full-page ——, es 


by DAMEBT,.... -.- cseccccceciccce 
COUPON BOND?. By J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
I ove csxcecncsoonesacnccsdenens screed 3 00 





For sale by Booksellers. aan, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers 


JAMES R. OsGooD & CO., Boston. 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
For Hard Times, 

AT THE 
“DOLLAR STORE,” 


OR 


Winter Garden Palace, 





Will now be found an unusually attractive collection 
of Novelties at the uniform standard price of ONZE 
DOLLAR. 

CALL AND SEE THEM! 


WM. M. ELIAS & BRO., 
667 Broadway and 204 Mereer Street, 
NEW YORK, 
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The Most Elegant Book of the Year 
FOR 


The {Holidays. 
HEAVEN IN SONG, 


Comprisive the Gems of Poetry of all 
Ages on the Better Land. 
BY 
Henry; C. Fish, D.D., 

Author of “ History of Pulpit Eloquence,” ete. 

One Vol. Quarto, 
With Ornamental Red Line Bordess, printed 
on tinted paper, * <1 most elegantly bound. 
Price, iu cloth, full gilt, bevelled boards, $6.00 
full Turkey mcroceo........... 10.00 
Many of the greatest Poets of all ages have chosen 
Heaven as the theme of their sweetest songs, and 
these choice Poems are now for the first time col- 
lected in one volume, and published in the most cle- 
gant form. The result is a volume especially suited 
for an ornament to the parlor-table, for consolation 


in the sick room, or for hours of literary amusement 
and devotional musings. 





The choicest collection of minor Poems in the 
English Language. 
Our' Poetical Favorites, 
BY 
Prof: A. C. Kendrick. 
OnE VoL. Crown Octavo. 


Toned paper, bevelled boards.......... $2.00 
_ f eee: 
ee BN ig siesta Valen ccecans 5.00 


Hither of the above sent by mail on receipt of 
the price. 


Sheldon & Company, 


677 Broadway, New York. 





Charming Reading. 


Fresh ,Novels 
BRILLIANT WRITERS! 
, 1st. 


By MRS. ANNIE EDWARDS. 


“Mrs. Edwards is one of the brightest and 
freshest of the novel writers of the day.”— 
Journal, Boston. 


Miss Forrester........ kunt inia eae - $1.00 
Ought We to Visit Her. .............. 1.00 
pS eee 1.00 
ES a ee ener eee 1.00 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 
er 1.00 
Philip Earnscliffe..................... 1.00 
A Vagabond Heroine ................. art) 





By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
A Fair Saxon........ 
MO Pe sibs se cecbetscdcces 1.25 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 
III sabes ene caccevanes AS ene $1.00 


A Charming Historical Novel by the Best of 
the German Writers. 

THE ROSE OF DISENTIS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN OF ZSCHOKKE. 
$1.00. 

The First of a Series. 





Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. Address 


Sheldon & Co., New York. 
THE DECEMBER 


GALAXY 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 
1 
It contains articles by the well-krown writers : 


HON. GIDEON WELLES, 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
COL, J. W. DE FOREST, 
MAJ,-GEN. GEO. A, CUSTER, 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE, 
JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE, 
RICHARD B KIMBALL. 
What a Galaxy of Great Writers for a Single 
Number 
IL 


In addition to the regularffarticles by the 
above list of Lrilliant writers, the Department 
Articles alone are worth double the price of 
the magazine. The SCIENTIFIC MISCEL- 
LANY by Prof. E. L. YOUMANS, Driftwood, 
by Philip Quilibet (Ged. E. Pond), Current 
Literature, by Actbur Sedgwick, Nebule, by 
the E litor. 

NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 

1874. 

“We are inclined to believe that more 
dewnright good literature is crowded be- 
tween the covers of THE GALAXY than 
anv other American magazine can boast of.” 
— Chicago Times. 


Price 35 Cents per Number. 
Subscription price, £4 per year. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
677 Broadway, New York. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 

NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 

TO LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to 
$500,900 in gold) on each of its Vessels, thus giving 
Passengers the best possible guarantee for safety and 
avoidance of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always heen adopted 
by this Company to avoid Ice and Headlands. 










‘Tons. Tons. 
SPAIN... - 4871 CANADA «4276 
EGYPT 5089 GREECE. 4310 
ITALY. . 4340 THE QU 4470 
FRANCE .. 3676 ENGLAND 3441 
HOLLAND .. 7 HELVETI 3970 
DENMARK ..... 3724 Sy cdnwsined -4040 


One of the above steamers will leave New York 
every Wednesday ; Liverpool, every Wednesday ; 
Queenstown, every Thursday, and fortnightly to 
London direct. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool ..._......$70, $80 and $90 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excur- 
sion tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage passage to Liverpool....... .... ....... 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or 
Ceatee. 

The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New \ork. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spar-decked, affording every conveni= 
ence for rhe comfort of passengers, and securing 
speed, safety and comfort, with economy. 

For further particulars apply at the Co.'s office, 

bo BROADWAY. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





STATE LINE 
New York, 


To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry. 


These clegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 
from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 


GEORGIA, Wednesday, November 12. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Wednesday, Nov. 26. 
VIRGINIA, Wednesday, Dec. 10. 
And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 
assengers at through rates to all parts of Great 
ritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Germany. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AGents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 


AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF BRUSSELS, Saturday, Dec. 13, noon. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, Dec 20,2p.m. @ 
CITY OF NEW YORK, Saturday, Dec. 27, noon. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, January 3, 2 p.m, 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 


RATES OF PASSAGE, 


CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, acco rding to accom 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 
rency. 
Drarts at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business, appt; at 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 


(JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


OITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurely, 

Ayer’s Harr Vicor, 
by long & extensive use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re- 
news the growth, and al- 
ways surely restores its 

. 9) color, when faded or 
\ - gray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus brashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with lively expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens; and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible. 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfume, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 





















Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicir e. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTaBLisHED 1840. 
The British and N, A. BR. M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 


Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
we and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
jay. 
Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
y Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Clase 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of -y | given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnr. 








NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 

DELTA, chartered. .... . 
GLAMORGAN to follow. 
PEMBKOKE, 

Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
— _" the British Channel and all other points in 

england. 
hese steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


sinlaetalncee Dec. 13. 





I. ccecccscesvecscesna 75 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin currency. 
IIOD, 5c wnwcecrentce goannas 5 currency. 
Prepaid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS, 
OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 

‘ity 


City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 

valled, combinin 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 

Saloons, state-rooms, smoking-room, and _bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 

RATES—Saloon, $80 gold. Steecrage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, etc. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 

Drafts from £! upwards. . . 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





Remittances to England & Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southestreet, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowest 

1 tes, 


‘Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Cv., 


[86 South Street, New York. 
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THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 


$5 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


With a selection from the following list of ALBION 
Engravings, free. 


THE ALBION 


Is one of the oldest, largest, and best literary and 
miscellaneous journals published in America, and it 
invariably contains a well-selected summary of News 


from 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 
AND THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


Its Editorial Commenter, Book Notices, Dramatic 
@iticisms, &c., have been, and will hereafter be, ably 
and dispassionately written. 


Prominence will be given to important public 
matters in the Unrrep States, and the New Domr- 
NION ; a8 well as in Mexico and the West Indies. 


The following is a list of the engravings which 
are offered free to any subscriber paying $5 per 
annum, in gdvance :— 

CHALON’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lvucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 

Srvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANELIN, 28x21. 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36. 
Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture. 
21x27. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING. 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpsrEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnDEsFoRDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 8832 

Wrixrs’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanpesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

* GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 


“| BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21. 


WESTMINSTER a BBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 
QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are th » advertising rates of the ALBION: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 
== = = three months, 


=. ” * six months 
”” a ” one year, when 
standing unchanged. 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privuege is extended only to those who pay strictly 
in advance. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against loss, by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


In the event of any of our subscribers failing to 
receive their copies punctually, they will confer a 
favor by acquainting the office with the fact. 


Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request, 


Address, 
WILLIAM H. MORRELL, 
Proprietor and Editor, 





29 Park Row, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1873. 


THE ISLE OF LOVE. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


In the days that are ne more, 

In a boat without an oar, 

On a sea without a breath, 
Without a breeze to blow me, 

I was drifting sick to death. 


Though the sea was glassy fair, 
Not a breath of heaven was there ; 
Idly, idly flapped the sail ; 

In the silent depths below me 
I was looking snowy pale. 


Tt was tranquil, it was still, 
Yet I drifted with no will, 
And the sea was as the sky— 
I, a cloud upon the azure, 
Drifting melancholy by. 


But the summer night came soon, 
And I sank into a swoon; 
But I heard the waters beat, 

With a faint and rhythmic measure, 
Round the cold moon’s silvern feet. 


Then I wakened ! and, behold, 

Dawn upheld her cup of gold 

In the east, azd brimming o’er, 
The ruby wine, so precious, 

Tinged that sea withouta shore ; 


And, within the ruddy glow, 
Lupsprang from sleep; and, lo! 
I beheld an island fair, 
Where the fronded palms stood gracious, 
With God’s glory on their hair. 


And even as I gazed, 

On the sands my boat’s keel grazed, 

And I saw thee smiling stand, 
With a rose upon thy bosom, 

Anda lily in thy hand. 


And I knew thee, and the place 
Was familiar as the face— 
I had seen them far away, 

Ere my soul began to blossom 
Into form and flesh of clay. 


At the waving of thy hand, 
I had lightly sprung to land, 
And I took thy hand in mine, 
And I kissed thee, and we entered 
Groves delicious and divine. 


How still it was! How calm, 

In those glades of pine and palm, 
Paven blue and bright with flowers ; 
And the isle was golden-ceatred, 

And its golden centre ours. 


There we sat like marble things, 
And the boughs were moved like wings 
Round the silence of our throne ; 
In the shadow deep and dewy, 
Hand in hand, we sat alone. 


Save the rightingale’s soft thrill, 

All was peaceful, all was still; 

But our hearis throbbed as we dreamed, 
And the heaven’s open blue eye 

Tbrough the boughs above us gleamed. 


Oh, fool! why cid I rest 
My dark chin upon my breast, 
And drop to dream again ? 

When I wakened I was drifting 
On the melancholy main. 


And I saw the isle afar, 
Like the glimmer of a star; 
But my boat bad ne’er an oar, 
And the sunset shades were shifting 
On that sea without a shore. 


Then I raised my hands and cried, 
As the glory gleamed and died 
On the dark horizon line ; 

And the sunset, like a lion, 
Crouched down tawny by the brine. 


And never since that day 
Have I drifted down that way, 
Where thy spirit beckoned me’; 
Oh, to look on—ob, to die on 
That green island in the sea! 


Oh, to look into thy face, 
*Mid the glory of the place! 
Oh, to reach that island fair, 
And to see the palm-trees blowing, 
With God's glory on tkeir hair! . 


In the scented summer sheen 
Sits the island, shadowed green, 
In a sea as smooth as glass ; 
There the morning dew is glowing 
Evermore upon the grass. 


From the garish glare of day, 
Sheltered sweet, the soul may stray 





But whoever there doth sleep, 
Must for ever and for ever 
Drift alone upon the deep. 


Oh, the island lost of yore ! 
Oh, the days that are no more! 
I am drifting on in pain, 
And the morning dew will never 
Wet my sandalled feet again. 


— 


THE MARTYR I KNEW. 
BY THEO. GIFT. 
A TALE IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


She lived at Caroline Place, Mecklenburg Square; and I 
had known her all her life—not a very long life as counted 
by years, and yet long enough to her to make even those who 
loved her thank God when her sad story was ended, and she 
had gone to her rest. 

What that story was, I am going to tell youin as few words 
as may be. 

Miss Gurney was the only daughter of the senior curate at 
a neighboring chapel; and as she was born at Caroline Place, 
so she died there. Very few people have stayed in one dull 
house, in a dull London street, without ever moving for 
forty years; but it was so with her, and she had her own 
reasons for so doing. 

Her parents were not rich; senior curates seldom are; but 
the wife had a little property of her own, and they managed 
to keep a tolerably comfortable household, and do a wonder- 
ful amount of good in the neighborhood, which, as perhaps 
you know, is about as poor and dreary a one as can well be 
found in any respectable part of London. The Foundling, it 
is true, rears an imposing head over its broad courts, and 
stares down on the centra! fountain in Guildford Street, as 
though it were a sure and sufficient remedy for all poverty 
and crime; and Caroline Place nestling under the shadow of 
the quadrangle wall, and safely fenced in by the ex-aristo- 
cratic respectability of Mecklenburg Square, with its no 
thoroughfare and shady plane-trees, might shut its eyes with 
impunity to the dingy squalor of Gray’s Inn Road, the grim 
suffering of Great Ormond Street, and the vulgar pettiness of 
Lamb’s Conduit Street; but the Gurneys were not given to 
shutting their eyes to unpleasant things, as is the manner of 
English ladies and gentlemen generally ; and I don’t think 
any of those friends who sat at the curate’s pleasant tea- 
table, or heard him preach at the chapel, cared whether his 
spoons were only plated, or his surplices darned in more than 
one place, even though they might not know that the money 
which would Lave bought silver and new linen had gone to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 

In this home Catherine Gurney grew up, and as when she 
was a wee girl of three, and I a clumping boy of ten, we were 
wont to run and play in Mecklenburg Square of an after- 
aoe, I think I am justified in saying 1 had known her all 
my life. 

‘seveuthalon, we never became friends until I returned 
from Paris to practise as a surgeon in her father’s district, 
and found Miss Gurney a tall, elegant young woman of one- 
and-twenty, with a lithe slim figure, fair skin, bright brown 
curling hair, very sweet truthful grey cyes, and a voice 
whose exceeding melody softened the firmness of her mouth 
and chin. 

Of course, I fell in love with her; and, with the object of 
making her fall in love with me, became so frequent a visitor 
that I might be said to have lived almost more in Caroline 
Place than at my own residence in Guildford Street, round 
the corner. 

The first thing this intimacy taught me was the fact that 
Miss Gurney was in love tou—not with me, but with a young 
lieutenant in the Hussars, who used to visit at the house 
almost as frequently as myself. 

He was not aware of his victory himself, although he paid 
passionate court to her, and used to rave about her sweet 
face, her gentleness, her grace, when we walked up and down 
the square enjoying a nocturnal cigar before going our seve- 
ral ways home ; which walks were anything but a pleasure to 
me, for I did not like the man, and he was as unaware of 
that fact as of the other; though now and then, when his 
jealousy had been roused by her friendliness with me, he 
would hardly speak to me for days together. 

And = there was something pleasant about Lieutenant 
Scarsdale. He was tall and good-looking, and had a dashing 
sort of way with men, a winning manner with women, which 
most people found irresistible. Miss Gurney was among the 
number, and I found it out after she had refused to become 
his wife. Before that she was even more easy and cordial 
with me than him; but afterwards her manner had a sort of 
wistful tenderness when she spoke to or looked at him, which 
betrayed her secret to me if to no one else. 

I have heard since that she refused, him twice. He came 
of a fast, fashionable family, and was well known to be the 
reverse of straightlaced himself. Indeed, a little way that he 
had, when he was alone with one, of making small boastful 
allusions to past flirtations with women who had believed in 
him, was to my mind one of the most obnoxious traits in 
Lieutenant Scarsdale’s character. J Jdon’t know whether he 
exhibited it to Miss Gurney; but I think, much as she loved 
him, she felt afraid to trust her happiness in hands 0 alien. 
Besides, she did not like to leave her parents, who idolised 
her; so she said ‘ No,’ and Scarsdale, whose passion was of 
that sort which lives on the chase only, worked on her 
womanly pity and unspoken love to let him retain his place 








as friend even though dismissed as lover. 

Of course you know what that came to. Mr. Gurney’s 
health was failing rapidly, and Lieutenant Scarsdale was al- 
ways coming to inquire after him, to see if he could do any- 
thing for Mrs. Gurney, and to bring Kate fresh flowers to 
cheer her. In fact, his attentions were unbounded, and as he 
showed to the best advantage, so it came to pass one day that 
he reaped his reward. 

Mr. Gurney had _ been worse, almost entirely unconscious 
for two days, and Miss Gurney was looking so white and wan 
with day and night watching, that I was fain at last to order 
her out of the sick-room for half an hour’s rest, promising to 
take her place myself the while. 

She was very unwilling to comply, knowing how much her 
mother depended on her company ; just then however there 
came a double knock at the hall-door, and I put her gently 
outside the room, bidding her trust me to call her if she 
were needed. 

She must have been most thoroughly overset; for, after 
holding up so long and bearing more than half ,the burden of 


house-work and anxiety, she burst into tears when I shut the 
door on her. 


Poor Kate! those tears were ominous. 





In the course of twenty minutes or so Mr. Gurney, whose 


— 


wanderings had gradually subsided, sank into a sortof sleep ; 
and leaving Mrs. Gurney by the bed, I went down to tell 
Kate, and get a cup of tea. 

The drawing-room door stood ajar, and as I was about to 
enter, I heard Scarsdale’s voice say in low, caressing tones— 

“ Katie, Katie, darling, let me be your comforter always. 
Hush ! don’t speak. Think how long I have loved you, and 
I know you love me a little. Give me yourfhand in token of 
it, my own, my pet.” 

She was standing by the fire, her arm on the chimney- 
— and her gaze bent upon it—weeping still, I thought. 

he gas was not yet lighted, and the firelight flashed upon 
the long sweeping curves of her lithe figure, on the pure pale 
oval of cheek and chin, the waving bands of gold-brown 
hair. Round all the fair womanly form it clung with a lov- 
ing clasp ; and then it leaped out and flung a broad blaze on 
the dark, handsome face bending over her. 

But even then, as he spoke, she had lifted the slender white 
hand hanging so wearily at her side, and stretched it to him 
trustfully as a child might have done; and his last words 
were said with his arm about her waist, and her sweet pale 
face hidden on his breast. 

I went away very softly, and did not ask for any tea that 
evening; but when Miss Gurney came upstairs, about ten 


which told me that even if the blow fell which would make 
her fatherless, she would not be left as one utterly bereft of 
comfort. 

_Mr. Gurney died a week later. I doubt if he ever heard of 
his daughter’s engagement; and of course in that season of 
trouble nothing was said of it beyond the family ; but though 
his daughter grieved bitterly over her father’s death, and 
worked harder than ever to supply his place ai home and 
abroad, she did not grow any paler, and the new light never 
left her eyes. Lieutenant Scarsdale called every other day, 
and I knew in the midst of her sorrow there was a deep, 
wonderful happiness in her gentle heart—a well-spring of 
joy, which made her manner to all around more tender and 
winning day by day. 

About this time the Hussars were ordered to Ireland, and 
for some days after their departure the tender rose-color faded 
out of the girl’s cheek; and if one spoke of absent friends 
there would come a little quiver over the sensitive mouth, 
which told me of whom she was thinking. Also, if I was 
spending the evening there, I noticed that her manner grew a 
little—just a little—distrait towards ten o'clock. 

She would turn her head as if listening forthe postman’s 
knock, and when it came at last, a bright nervous flush would 
come into her face, her lips would part, and even the busy, 
quiet fingers tremble till the maid brought her in the expected 
letter. Then, after one little glance at the well-loved writing, 
her hands would close tenderly over it, the sweet look of 
peace would come back to her fair face, and she would strive 
by extra cordiality and attention to atone for her momentary 
distraction. 

It must be said that, in pity to her and myself, I never 
tried her patience many minutes aftcr the post came in. 

I am lingering over-long on this part of Miss Gurney’s 
story, yet God knows it lasted a brief-enough time. How 
soon he began to tire of his love I know not, but 
it cannot have been many weeks after it found 
its requital. It had come to be arranged that they 
were to be married at the end of the first year’s mourn- 
ing. Friends had offered their congratulations, and once and 
again Mrs. Gurney spoke to me of the impending event, ask- 
ing me for some advice as to future arrangements, etc. 

I think she guessed in some way at my love for her daugh- 
ter, though it was never alluded to, and so knew I could 
share in her anxiety for the one ean | left her. She was a 
weak, clinging woman, this widow lady, kind-hearted and 
pious, but not gifted with much penctration or quick feeling; 
and you may be sure I never let her know how the subject 
pained me. 

It was in this way that I came to learn by-and-by that Miss 
Gurney was not as happy as heretofore. The mother would 
ask me some little question about the Irish mails, or whether 
the —th was still at the Curragh, showing that they did not 
hear as regularly as before; and though I stayed purposely 
after ten on several evenings, and Kate would watch for the 
post as wistfully as ever, no knock came at the door; and it 
was piteous to see the anxious, beaten look in her face as the 
rapid “ rat-tav’ passed down the strect, dying gradually away 
in the distance. I used to set myself then to amuse and di- 
vert her; but though she answered with ever-ready sympa- 
thy, the paling cheek and saddened voice showed me a wound 
too deep for friendly salve. 

And it was only three months since her engagement ! 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

The blow came at last. For more than six weeks her 
strength had been visibly failing ; so visibly indeed, that it 
went to my heart to see the decpening hollows under the 
grey eyes, the harassed, expectant look in the white-rose 
face. One day I was driven to mention it to her mother ; 
and when it came out that Lieutenant Scarsdale’s letters, 
which had been growing briefer and colder for some time, 
had of late ceased altogether, although it had come to them 
through a mutual friend that he was not only well, but flirt- 
ing away as vigorously as ever in the merry city of Dublin. 

“JT wanted her to write sharply to him,” said the mother 
in her confidence, “ or at least to tell him what people are 
saying ; but she will not, Dr. Elliott. She says that she knew 
he was light and changeable when she accepted him; it was 
for that reason chiefly that she hesitated before; and when 
at last his importunities prevailed, and she promised to be his 
wife, she also promised to trust him through good and evil 
report, to be patient and true to him even whea he seemed 
untrue tu her, and never to leave him till be should bid her 
do so; and so, Dr. Elliott,she will not even write to him again, 
lest she should seem distrustful or exacting; neither will she 
let any one say a word of blame of him; and all the same 
it is killing her.” 

I saw it was; and from my heart I cursed the nature which 
conld wantonly inflict such pain on the trusting womanhood 

f her who loved him. More, I did all in my power to urge 
Mrs. Gurney into persuading her daughter to write once 
again to her neglectful lover, if only to give him an oppor- 
tunity of explaining his silence, or asserting his freedom. 

“Jt may be that he is offended at something,” IU said, 
“ some lover’s trifle which a word from her could blow away ; 
or it may be that he is anxious to force her to break off the 
engagement. The worst of men, Mrs. Gurney, will hardly 
have courage to say to a lady, ‘1 am tired of you—go your 
way, and let me go mine.’ They reserve that form of speech 
for their fitter feminine compeers; and though their treat- 
ment of both is to all intents and purposes alike, they retain 
sufficient grace or shame to prefer trying, bu and cold 

















ness, to provoke the lady into giving them the nge, rather 


minutes later, there was -a new, warm light in her eyes, . 
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thau make the coup on their own account. In either case, 
persuade Miss Gurney to write; it will possibly be for her 
dignity, certainly for her happiness.” 

n the end the letter was written—how gently and tenderly, 
all who knew her nature could guess; and for the next ten 
days Kate Gurney went about among her poor people with 
a hectic spot in each thin cheek, and dry burning eyes, 
whose feverish hunger half broke my heart to see. 

Ten days, and no answer came! 

I was dining there one night, and bad not gone when the 
Jast post came in, bringing a sounding knock at the door 
which made us all start. She bad been very pale—very quiet 
all the evening; but for once her patience failed. Witha 
hasty word of apology, she rose up from her chair and went 
out to the hall, e, left bebind, could hear through the 
closed door the sharp click of the letter-box, followed by a 
minute of total <i'ence; then one hoarse, smothered cry— 
“Oh, my God! my God!” and a heavy fall. 

She was lying face downwards on the ground when we 
went out, the letter crushed in her hand, and no life or move- 
ment in the blank white face end rigid limbs. I carried her 
up-stairs, to her bed, and there she lay for twenty-four hours, 
to all appearance dead as an unburied corpse. Even when 
the strong remedies of one of the first London physicians, 
joined to my unremitting care, had brought her round in 
some degree, the only sign of life she gave was a low heavy 
moaning, before sinking back into unconsciousness. 

Dr. Albatross told me in coufidence he thought Miss Gur- 
ney had got her death-blow; and my heart ecioed the sad 
foreboding, for Kate’s mother in her heavy trouble had given 
me that crumpled letter, and my blood boiled as I read the 
few words in which a heartless libertine had crushed out 
this good and true-hearted weman’s life. 

It was not more than a dozen lines, headed with the 
Scarsdale crest, and written neatly and clearly, without one 
blot or erasure. It must have been the fruit of careful study 
and have cost many rough copies to have produced so 
polished a work ; and after beginning, “ My Dear Miss Gur- 
ney,” it went on to say that much grave thought of late had 
shown the writer that it would be unfair to persuade his 
reader to leave her comfortable home for the constant change 
and misery of barrack life, under the disadvantage of an in- 
come as wretchedly small as theirs would be; that accord- 
ingly the dictates of conscience (!) obliged him to give her 
back her promise, a resolution to which he was the more 
compelled by the sense of his own unfitness from nature and 
circumstances, to make Miss Gurney happy. After which 
he added the usual stereotyped expression of regurd and es- 
teem for the woman he was betrayed, trusted she would 
forgive him any pain or annoyance he might have caused her, 
and wound up by signing himself, “ Yours most sirccrely” 
(Good Heaven, what blasphemy !), “ Guy Scarsdale.” 

And I, reading, wondered how He who rules above could 
permit so utterly base and worthless a scoundrel to cumber 
the ground; for if ever an honest man longed to take such a 
coward by the throat, and choke the wretched life out of him, 
I did that day. We put the letter behind the fire that same 
night. It was not well that, in the event of her recovery, 
Kate Gurney should ever cast eyes on it again. 

She lay between death and life for many weeks, hardly 
touching food, at times fevered and wandering; or else, 
ping half unconscious, with closed eyes and furroweé brow. 

uring all that time I never heard, even in her delirium, one 
word of anger against the man who had wronged her. All 
that ever reached our ears was that first ery of agony, an1 
now and then the more pitiful reproach, “ Guy, Guy, how 
co.ld you? Oh! love, how could you ?’—nothing more, not 
one word. 

Before she was out of danger, Mrs. Gurney broke down. 
Without her daughter she was like a feeble plant torn from 
its stick. Indeed, even I, who knew so well Miss Gurney's 
quiet life of usefulness and sympathy, failed to realise all she 
was to her weak and widowed mother, who having leant on 
her husband till, like too many of our city clergymen, he 
dropped and died in harness, worn out by incessant toil, had 
since his death clung with like impotent trust to her daughter, 
and that prop also removed, had sunk at once. 

From the day when Dr. Albatross told her that in all human 
probability her daughter would never walk forth in God’s 
sunlight again, the oy wy harmless woman broke down and 
taded away; and the first thing that roused Miss Gurney to 
the life still left her, was the cessation of the half-childish 
murmurs and wailings which had borne witness to the 
mother’s sorrow, and then the tidings that, removed from the 
aoa quiet was so essential, she had taken to her bed 
—to die. 

Kate Gurney rose up from hers then, and never left her 
parent till she had kissed the trembling lips for the }ast time, 
smoothed the pillow under the grey head, and closed the 
sightless eyes in death. Then, when there was nothing more 
to do, she went back to her couch, and never left it again till 
two hours before she died. 

Of course, we doctors called this filial devotion utter mad- 
ness, and asserted that it had cut off the one faint hope that 

rfect rest and freedom from sgitation might have given 

r her ultimate recovery. I am not going into technicali- 
ties here, it is enough that the long anxiety and double shock 
had affected heart and spine equally; and the dictum went 

forth that, though she might live for years, so she might die 
at apy moment, and in cither case she could never walk 
abroad again, never rise from bed or sofa in this world. 

I think I see now the patient smile on her wan face as she 


said— 

“ God’s will be done. I suppose it is for some good, since 
He wills it. I am glad He has taken my mother into His 
care, now mine is useless any more.” 

I wonder could any onlooker count up the amount of good 
done by that helpless woman, during the eighteen years she 
Jay on her sofa in the little parlor at Caroline Place. 

Fain would I have made her my wife, when I thought the 
first sharpness of her sorrow had had time to wear off, but I 
never got my prayer uttered. She divined what I was going 
to say, and stopped me by a word whose exceeding gentle- 
ness only added force to its decision. It was then I knew 
that her life was to be sacred to the memory of the man who 
was to have been her husband, and whose desertion had 
made him dead to her as through she were his widow indeed. 

The justice of this world generally regards jilied women 
with a sort of scornful pity, nearly allied to contempt. Miss 
Gurney’s misfortune secmed to procure her even a larger 
share of affectionate respect than had ever been her lot. 

Her couch was drawn into the window where stood her 
work-table and flower-stand, and where day after day she 
looked out on the high dead wall of the Foundling grounds, 
and the stunted trees growing in the railings outside it. 
When I pitied her for the dullness of her prospect, however, 
she only smiled and said— 


turning to gold as the year goes round, and I hear the birds 
singing in the branches, and the laughter of the children at 
play in the Fountain grounds. You must not abuse my win- 
dow, Dr. Elliott.” 
Also when pressed to move her home to a pleasanter loca- 
lity, she always gave the same answer— 
“All the happiness of my life has been bound up in this 
little house. It would be very ungrateful to leave it for 
another because the happiness has gone away before me. 
And so Miss Gurney held her ground from girlhood to 
womanhood, never stirring. Wealth came to her through 
the death of a relative, and she spent it freely on the poor 
who kad so long blessed her name; and the poor came to 
her now that she could no longer go to them; children to be 
taught, maidens to be counselled, widows to be comforted, 
orphans to be cared for—all came to Miss Gurney, and went 
awayhappier and better for her gentle ministration. That 
little sofa in the window was the Jordan where many a des- 
titute wretch was healed from want and misery and sin. 
Ay, sin, for none were too depraved or too guilty to be 
reached by Miss Gurney’s mercy. The rector was her guide, 
I her prime minister; and between us, as the years went on, 
we provided her with work enough to do and to spare. 
“Send her to Miss Gurney,” the clergyman uscd to say of 
some hardened sinner with whom nothing could be done; 
and Le was right. Somehow that pale, pure face, with its 
gentle eyes and sweet voice, had power to melt the hardest 
heart, and bring tears to eyes which for years had been as 
burning brass. 
Sometimes I feared she was wearing herself out ; but one 
could not see the white, wistful face, and wasted form in its 
long black dress, without feeling that any work would be 
blessed which led her to the home for which her bruised 
spirit craved. 
That home was reached at last. 
Nearly twenty years had passed from the day of that fatal 
letter, when I was called to attend an invalid nobleman at 
the West End. He had been ill for some time; but a crisis 
in the disease had come on, and the family surgeon called in 
my assistance to his noble patient. 
The first day 1 went, I was received by a young and very 
pretty girl, whom I imagined to be my patient’s daughter, 
until she introduced herself as Lady Scarsdale, with a merry 
little laugh at my mistake ; and then, though the name struck 
me painfully, I never guessed at iis belonging to any one but 
some distant relation of the young lieutenant of former days, 
tillon being taken to the sufferer’s bedside, I recognised at 
ence in the stern-looking, bearded man the individual of all 
others whom I most despised. 
He did not recoznised me at all. From a thin, pale, fair- 
haired man, I had grown into a burly, bald-headed, grey- 
whiskered old fellow, as unlike my former self as possible ; 
and as for my pame that was too common to attract atten- 
tion. 
It was not pleasant for me to be attending Lord Scarsdale ; 
but he was in a very bad way, and I had consented to give 
my service before I knew who required them ; besides, the 
illness under which he labored was supposed to be my 
speciality, so I could not in conscience throw up the case. 
You may be sure I said no word to Miss Gurney of my new 
patient. 
CHAPTER THE THIRD. 
T soon found out that Lord Scarsdale’s home was anything 
but a happy one. He had married thus late in life a young 
and giddy girl, whom he loved warmly, but with a jealous, 
moody, exacting aflection, which rather repelled than at- 
tracted its object. 
She had indeed fallen in love with him for the name of his 
past conquests, and for the fascination of manner he still 
retained; but the marriage had turned out worse than ill. 
He had drunk out pleasure to the dregs, and now only 
wanted rest and quiet for the remainder of his life. She 
was begi:ning hers, wilful as a child, restless as a kitten, and 
desperately fond of love and admiration. 
Of course he was furiously jealous; men who have been 
false and fickle all their lives never believe in the fidelity of 
others, and in consequence he made himself so disagreeable 
to his young wife, that she took to flirting in real earnest ; 
and at the time I was called in, “ Scarsdale’s jealousy and his 
wife’s beauty and frivolity” had become a by-word with the 
habitants of Belgravia, male and female. Some one else had 
become a by-word, too, in connection with Lady Scarsdale, 
and that was acertain Captain Swinburn of the Oth, who 
came to the house almost every other day, and seemed to be 
working on little Lady Scarsdale’s vanity with impunity now 
her lord lay ill in bed. 
Of course it was no business of mine, and | ought to have 
been rather glad of a break-up in the home of one who had 
shown himself such an utter blackguard in days gone by; 
but somehow the aflair troubled me. I could not help liking 
the pretty, childish little wife, who with all her nonsense 
and vanity seemed innocent enough at heart. Besides, like 
most Englishmen, I object to seeing a man’s household gods 
tarnished and destroyed. #I did not know how frail were the 
Lares and Penates in this case, or perhaps Miss Gurney had 
imparted to me some of her mercy, for I confess to feeling 
terribly shocked and grieved when one wet winter evening, 
as [ was on my way home from Lord Scarsdale’s for the last 
time—he having been pronounced cured, and able to go out 
again into the world on the morrow—I encountered a shiver- 
ing, half-sobbing female in the street, who asked me which 
was the turning to the South Kensipgton railway station, 
and whom I recognised as Lady Scarsdale! When she 
recognised me, she fainted. 
I took her into a chemist’s shop, and there it came out that 
she was in the act of leaving her home and husband for ever. 
“ He was cruel, he did not love her, he hated her ways; and 
she had written to tell him she had gone, and would never 
go back—never!”’ It all came out in floods of hysterical 
tears ; and this much more, that Captain Swinburn was wait- 
ing for her at the South Kensington station, and had pro- 
mised to take her to an aunt of his—some lady living in 
Jersey, I think. 
In plain words, half in innocence, half in wilfulness, she 
was rushing into irretrievable ruin. * 
I don’t know all I said to her, nor yet half. It was of very 
dittle avail. I know I found myself insisting on Lord Scars- 
dale’s trust and love with an eloquence which astonished 
myself, and finally threatening to take her straight back to 
him unless she would give up her project, at least for that 
night. 
It was an awfully hard task. She sobbed and wept, and 


her husband. 


tice” (she shivered at the 


would gladly, I know, have returned home but for fear of 
“He was so harsh; and as for her own people, 
they were worse, and would simply hand her over to his jus- 
mere idea); “ and Captain Swinburn 


mention of “ Captain Swinburn’s aunt,’ though when she 
saw how far she had gone on her downward path, it only 
increased her terrified refusal to trust herself to her husband’s 
mercy. 

I was at my wits’ end. 

It was getting late. We were neer the station, and Cap- 

tain Swinburn might appear at any moment looking for the 

runaway, in which case my influence would be ni ; or Lord 

roearerme Y might have got the letter left for him, and have 

acted on it in a way to prevent his wife’s return. In despair 

what to do, my thoughts fled to my only woman helper, Miss 

Gurney—yet how to disturb er in such a cause! 

In the end, and more as if acting by the pressure of some 

unseen force than my ¢wn will, 1 found myself and my cap- 

tive in a cab en route for Caroline Place; and there I left 

Lady Scarsdale cowering over the dining-room fire—her 

guilelessness proved by the docility with which she had let 

me bring her to this out-of-the-way place—while I went up 

to Miss Gurney and told her my story. I had resolved on 

concealing Lady Scarsdale’s name, and had cautioned that 

young lady against betraying it; but in the flurry of my 
mind I had forgotten to provide myself with another, and lo! 
and behold, as soon as ever I got excited in my tale, out 
slipped the real name. 

Miss Gurney turned as white as death, and put her hand to 
her side. 

For the moment I thought I had killed her, and could have 
killed myself for so doing ; but she rallied quickly, and then 
there was nothing for me but to tell the whole truth, and 
apologise for having brought Lady Scarsdale. 

She looked at me with a sort of divine reproach in her 
eyes, and said simply, “I think it was God sent you. Now 
bring her to me, while you go and tell her husband where 
she is.” 

Without a word I obeyed, and when I had led Lady Scars- 
dale to the couch where lay the pure-spirited woman ske had 
supplanted, I went away on my errand. 

Unfortunately I was too late. Lord Scarsdale, feeling 
better, had risen, gone to his wife’s room, found the note 
there left for him, read it, and having ordered out the carriage, 
had been driven off to—the Great Northern! Of course, I 
could do nothing but wait his return, and that did not take 
place till six o'clock in the morning, when he came in, gaunt, 
fierce-eyed, and ghastly, after his fruitless pursuit. 

I saw in his face that my task would be no easy one. 

He would not listen to aword. His wife had left him, and 
should never return. 

I argued, I pleaded, I urged her youth, her innocence, the 
fact of my having saved her, the sin of throwing her back on 
herself. 

He was impenetrable, and Ceclared his intention of imme- 
diately taking steps to procure a divorce, and thus giving his 
wife the freedom her own letter said she craved; also he 
would advertise her parents of their daughter’s misconduct. 
Of course, knew what alone would be the result of such 
treatment on a wilful, impulsive girl of nineteen; and failing 
all clse 1 took higher ground, reminded Lord Scarsdale of 
our earlier acquaintance, and asked him, with sufficient con- 
tempt, if he had never sinned against faith and honor, that 
he was so stern in his judgments. 

He started at that, reddened hotly, and said, “ I remember 
your name now. 1 thought your voice familiar; and I 
excuse your manner because you are right; but don’t speak 
of that now. She was the only good woman that ever loved 
me, and I was worse than a villain—a fool when I left her 
Let that pass; my life has been sufficiently cursed since then 
and I have heard she died long ago—God bless her! You 
say I sinned; I did, and my sin has found me out. So may 
it do with my wife; and now, docto™, good-bye, and leave 
me. 

What was I to do with him? I was not going to bring my 
gentle friend’s name again into the discussion, or let him 
know that she yet lived and mourned him. I had simply 
said his wife was with a lady friend; and now, irritated by 
his obstinacy and by old recollections, I fairly lost my temper. 
He lost his also, and so we parted. 

In utter despair, I went back to Miss Gurney. Lady 
Scarsdale was there, subdued and penitent enough now, and 
eager to return and ask her husband’s pardon, which Kate, 
judging from her own generous nature, had persuaded her 
was awaiting her. 

It seemed cruel to undeceive the child, and knowing what 
a fitful, impressionable little creature she was, I shrank from 
the result of her discovering herself a disgraced woman. 
Yet I had left Lord Scarsdale writing to his lawyer. In my 
despair I told Miss Gurney the case was hopeless. 


To my surprise, almost my terror, she who had never risen 
to her feet for nearly twenty years, sat up, and saying, “ Then 
I must take her to her husband, for nothing is hopeless under 
God,” stood up all white and trembling like a spirit. 

I sprang forward to catch her, thinking she would fall; 
but only steadying herself by my arm, and silencing all my 
remonstrances, she crossed the room to her bed-chamber, 
herself put on her bonnet and cloak; then taking my arm 
again, 9nd holding Scarsdale by the hand, went down to the 
cab which was waiting at the door. 

It was useless to try to dissuade her, she moved and spoke 
with the decision of one inspired, and when seated in the 
cab did not even lean back, but held Lady Scarsdaie’s hand 
tightly, and only said— 

“ Pray, pray that I may not fail on the way !” 

I saw her own lips moving silently all the journey. 

When we reached Scarsdale House we were told his lord- 
ship was in the library, and accordingly I lei the two ladies 
into the dining-room which adjoined the former apartment, 
aad left them there. The wife sank down on a chair at 
once, crimsoned and trembling with fear and shame; but 
Miss Gurney kissed her reassuringly, then turned and walked 
straight to the library door, knocked gently, and, without 
waiting for an answer, turned the handle and entered. 

Lord Scarsdale was writing, with his back to the door. He 
must have thought it was a servant, for he said harshly, 
“They are not ready yet, William;”’ but Miss Gurney 
crossed the room, and laying her hand on his shoulder, said 
very og a 
~ “Guy, 1 have come here with your wife, to ask you to 
forgive her and take her home again.” 

If it had been a voice from the other world, he could not 
have sprung to his feet more suddenly. She stood still before 
him, tall, pale, and pure, looking in her deep mourning dress, 
with the light in her loving eyes, and the wavy line of gold- 
brown hair under her black bonnet, so little aged, so little 
altered from the orphan girl he had last held in his 
arms ere he went to Ireland twenty years ago, that his 
face blanched as he gasped ou!— 

“Kate! isit you? And I thougit you had died. Good 





said his aunt was so kind.’ 





“Why, I can watch the leaves bursting into green, and 


Then I spoke my mind to her, and silenced any further ' 
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Her patient mouth quivered a little. milder mood; but Abigail Pinworthy, lady’s-maid these fif-|to save myself from—— No, dear pony | Livingston, it is 
“Nay,” she said simply,“ I forgave you long ago, Guy,| teen weary years of Italian ironing and hair-brushing, has| useless. If he chooses to take me, Iam his. My word was 
and for that reason I have come to you to-day, to ask you to been heard to express a burning desire to wring the neck of 


po ng! sea young wite, who has been very foolish, but not | Miss Diggs, only daughter and heiress of that eminent colo- 
guiliy, Guy; and who has promised me to confide more in | nial capitalist, playfully styled Old Diggs in Melbourne 
her husband’s love for the future. You will let her do so if | society, and who founded his fortune on gold, and completed 
ask you, dear, will you not ?” y ; |it with wool. Sometimes, these unexpected effects, in the 

e could not speak. Shame and, perliaps, the sense of | very best regulated families, are nearer to passing from theory 
what he had thrown away held him silent. But he w—--~ practice than is dreamed of by the object of so much 
down and kissed her hands as though she were a queen. 


smothered fury, and the would-be rebel gets no credit for an 
She let him kiss them, and then just touched his bowed | amount of self-control that would have done honor toa Stoic. 


head with her slight fingers, saying something very softly | Sir Frederick Dashwood, by an eftort, kept down his rising 
which only he heard. | wrath, and made up his mind that since he must speak, if at 
Five minutes later Lady Scarsdale was weeping out_her all, with this imperious old dame for an audience, he might 
repentance in her husband’s arms, and I was leading Miss | as well do his best, and repress every symptom of irritation. 
Gurney back to the cab. | “ This is, to me, rather a formidable notion,” he said, with 
Her haad was pressed on her heart, and the shadow of a that smiling urbanity, neither self-assertive nor unduly defer- 
great pain was in her face; but she never spoke the whole | ential, which women commonly find it so hard to resist. “I 
way, and when we reached the door I had to carry her up-|came down here to-day bent on telling Beatrice something 
stairs to her couch. that lies very near to my heart, aud I find myself refused a 
There was no color in her cheek when I laid her down, | half-hour’s conversation with her. However, you, Lady Liv- 
and her eyes were closed; but when I went to ring the bell | ingston, are the oldest friend I have in the world, us well as 
for wine or other restoratives, she put out her hand; saying— | my relation ; and as I should have come to you the moment 
“Dr. Elliott.” Fi had spoken to my cousin, I may as well lose no time in 
“ Yes, my dear.” |taking you also into my confidence. It is an old story, after 
“Don’t go. It—is ended now.’ , all, that 1 have to tell. I love Beatrice. I have told her as 
“Oh, my friend! how could you——~” jmuch. It was her mother’s dearest wish that we two should 
“Hush! Icould not help it. Don’t scold me now, but| marry; and I have come to ask her to be my wife.” 
ask him to be very gentle with her, and say-——” The dowager smoothed out her rustling silks, and prepared 


“What?” (L could hardly hear.) |to do battle; but she felt what the brave have often experi- 
“ Say I prayed God to bless them both.” 


| enced, a not unbecoming reluctance to fire the first gun and 
They were the last words she ever uttered. After that her | begin the action. Determined as she was to repel the wolf 
head fell bitck, she sighed once or twice like a tired child, | from the fold, she found her task less qasy when the lupine 
and so died, with a smile on her pale lips to the end. intruder presented himself as fraught With the most tender 
I took her message to Lord Scarsdale. Ibelieve he bas re- | sentiments towards the lamb within. 
spected it, for his wife is a very bappy and discreet woman| «Nonsense, Fred! You are too poor to marry, and you 
now. They wanted to make a friend of me, but that might | know that as well as I do,” she said magisterially; and then 
not be. ; . she stole a glance at Beatrice, whose eyes were downcast, and 
Tam only a plain medical man, but I love Kate Gurney | whose slight tinge of color was fading rapidly. That was all 
from my soul, and I believe Lord Scarsdale was as much her | very well; but then Miss Fleming’s lips were quivering more 
murderer as though he had thrust a knife in her tender heart | than Lady Livingston liked, to see, and her small hand had 
twenty years ago. grasped the arm of her chair, as though in need of its sup- 
We tio can never break bread together. port. This was a bad sign. The dowager knew that she 
—_—__e must _ the matter out may someon mae hoping that her 
. TINGS are Ww principal might not end by disavowing her assertions. 
LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. “T am poor enough, I aoe ; that is nosecret, and now no 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.’” |novelty, Lady Livingston,” replied Dashwood, with seeming 
frankness; “ but I have thought over very often, that idea 
that I must renounce matrimony by reason of my poverty, 
Courtship is, no doubt, an appropriate occupation for that} and I have made up my mind to ask Beatrice jiere to sha:e 
season of leaf and bud, of green grass and peeping floweret, | with me the little IL have. I shall not be the worse husband 
which we call the spring, and during which, according to the | to her, or the less kind, because my home will be but humble, 
ome a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of love. | and my wife not a leader of fashion,” 
Sir Frederick Dashwood was still young; yet, as he repaired} “I don’t know that!” exclaimed the dowager ; but she was 
to tae railway station for the purpose of urging his suit to his | ashamed of the rude words before she had well uttered them. 
pretty and prospectively well-endowed cousin, lis feelings |‘ I mean,” she added hastily, “ that this is the veriest folly. 
were none of the most enviable. Perhaps love-making is one | You are not a boy now, Fred, to imagine that a mutton-chop 
of the things which cannot copveniently be done under the | and a cottage represent an earthly paradise for two young 
stimulus of that compulsion to which Sir John Falstaff, when | people who never knew what it was to want for anything. 
likening himself unto a lion in the immortal tavern of East; And Iam sure that I do not see where you are even to find 
Cheape, so forcibly objected as a motive for less sentimental | the means to pay for a cottage and a chop. Beatrice has no- 
proceedings. To kneel at a young lady's feet because a man | thing, or so little that it would not clear your bill for cigars. 
has cebts that he cannot discharge, is not a resource likely to | You are sadly in debt—you have told me so twenty times; it 
raise the suitor, in his own eyes, to avy very lofty level ; and | would be sheer staring madness for you to dream of such a 
to make proposals of marriage at the bidding of a money-|thing.—There, there! See, you have startled your cousin, 
lender, is surely ignoble. There are men whose dispositions | taking her and me so completely by surprise as you have 
lead them, when a course of conduct is inevitable, to devise | done, and made her cry” (and, indeed, the big tear-drops were 
all manner of excuses for what they are compelled to do;|slowly falling from Beatrice’s eyes, still downcast). “ Be 
and so, by the time Sir Frederick had reached Richmond, he | reasonable--there is a dear, geod boy, and promise me to say 
had worked himself up into a satisfactory belief that all must | no more of this, at anyrate for the present, and we wil go 
yet go well, Beatrice Fleming would never go back from | into luncheon, and—and”-— And here the old lady paused. 
her word. She had formed the sudden project of remunerating the 
“It’s a mere mariage de convenance,” he repeated to himself | obedience of her graceless relative, should he prove docile, by 
over and over again, as if, by incessant iteration, he could | penning him a cheque for a comfortable amount; and it was 
make sure that Miss Mayvrook would take what he called the | on the tip of her tongue to say so; but she did not quite like 
“sensible” view of the position in which he found bimself. | to tell even such 2 man as Sir Frederick that she would give 
As for Beatrice’s happiness, or for the wrong done to her, he | him money for desisting in his suit. Dashwood, however, 
thought of it no more than some sportive child thinks of | had no notion of being put off with fair words and a glass of 
crushing the gold and azure wings of some gorgeous butterfly, | the old Madeira; and it may be doubted if any pecuniary 
the object of its chase among the flower-beds. He certainly | gift would, under the circumstances, have bought him off just 
did not intend to wantonly ill-treat her, and that, in his esti-| then. The recollection of his last interview with the Behe- 
mation, was enough for her. ‘ raoth nerved him to pursue the contest, and he was, besides, 
He was ushered into the drawing-room—aot the yellow |of too manly a nature to drop his pretensions at the mere 
drawing-room, but that larger saloon, with blue hangings, | dictate of an old woman, even though she was wealthy and 
which Lady Livingston preferred to inhabit when the winter | high in the world’s esteem, and he disreputable and needy. 
seemed to be fairly at an end—and there, to his great relief,| ‘‘1 am afraid, my Lady Livingston,” he said, setting his lips 
he did not find Violet. The dowager was there, however, in| very firmly together, and speaking in measured accents,“ that 
company with Beatrice, and a glance was sufficient to inform | this courtship of mine must be treated a little mure seriously 
her what was his errand. Perhaps no man ever yet came | than it is your ladyship’s pleasure todo. After all, my refer- 
to a house with the deliberate intention of proposing marriage | ence to you was a simple act of politeness toan old friend and 
to some one dwelling there without his purpose being in- | relation, and_the mistress of this house. It is to my cousin 
stantly known to every female who beheld him, from the | Beatrice—to Miss Fleming—that I now address myself, and 
housemaid peering over the muslin-blinds above, to the; it is fron» her that I must receive an answer. Some short 
randmothcr awaking from her doze ia the chimney corner. | time since, I spoke earnestly to her on this subject, and have 
seme of this sort are solemn things; and a little extra | only delayed the renewal of my claim on her, founded on 
care in dress, stiffness of bearing, and anxiety of aspect, reveal | her positive promise, because the abruptness with which I 
the bashful swaiu’s secret before be has uttered a syllable of |spoke, appeared at the moment to distress her. I was in 
his painfully prepared speech. The dowager saw plainly | great difficulties—of course I mean about money—at the 
enough what was the cbject of Dashwood’s visit, and it soon | time, and” —— 
became apparent to him that she was not disposed to facilitate} “ And so you are still, unless you have found a gold mine,” 
se having any private conversation with her young re-| interrupted the dowager, who felt that her strong point of 
ative. 


vantage was Sir Frederick’s notorious inzolvency. But Dash- 
“TL came here to-day,” said Sir Frederick, making a virtue | wood went on unrufiled. 


of necessity, “expressly in the hope that I might find my} “ Pardon me; such is not precisely the case. Matters are 
cousin Beatrice at liberty to walk out with me—round the| very much simplified of late ; troublesome claims have been 
garden would be enough, or the terrace, or the fountains, or | paid off, my affairs have been got into something like order, 
avywhere—and chat for a little time. I have something that | and it really seems as if brighter prospects were opening out 
I particularly wish to say to ber.” before me, I don’t mean that I shall ever berich; buta 

“Indeed !” returned the old peeress, in her coldest and | modest eompetence does seem within my reach.—Beatrice, I 
proudest tone. “ You and Beatrice walked out together not | ask you if you will share it with me? You know it was the 
%0 long ago, and I did not see that my dear girl looked the | dearest, the fondest wish of "—— 





CHAPTER XX.—SIR FREDERICK'S WOOING. 


















happier for it when it was over. Anything that you wish to| “ For shame, Frederick Dashwood!” broke in the cld lady, 


tay to her, Fred Dashwood, may as well be said here, and in | now in a glow with anger. “ You know and see that the girl 
hy presence.” 


oes not care one straw for you; and yet, because your poor 
ashwood’s face darkened. He set his teeth hard together, | aunt expressed some feeling on the subject, you torture her 
his breathing was short and quick, and the veins on his broad, | with appeals to her sense of honor to compel her to marry 
low forehead, and the muscles of the strong but well-gloved| you! Itisashame! It is unworthy of a man to persecute a 
hands that he clenched so instinctively, swelled like so much | poor thing in this manner.” 
knotted cordage. We do not know—and it is well, perhaps,| “That is one way of putting it,” said Dashwood, with 
that we do not know—how often and how fiercely the Old| heightening color and dogged resolve: “the other is that 
Adam reasserts his savage animalism in those with whom we | Beatrice is my betrothed bride, bound to me by a solemn and 
have dealings. Do you suppose that John Thomas, the foot- | deliberate pledge—a pledge which she did not venture, when 
Man—that big, tame ian, that comely, well-whiskered fathom | last we spoke together, to repydiate. If I am to hear that 
pf strapping humanity, whom we buy ia the flesh for board, | promise declared to be binding no longer, I must hear it from 
ging, liveries, powder-tax, and fifty annual sovereigns — | her own lips.” 
ever longs to fling his noble employer, Lady Knagzlebury,; “ I cannot—I cannot say so!” cried Beatrice in a iow, sad 
to her ladyship’s own ornamental lake, beneath the plate-| voice, that sounded like a wail, as she clasped her hands to- 
windows of Rowtow House? Women are possibly of | gether and averted her face. “I have not the courage, even 











given, as he says.” 

“Dearest Beatrice,” said Dashwood, and as he spoke he 
rose, and took her passive hand in his,‘ I don’t want to make 
you unhappy—on my word, I don’t. And I’ll try and be a 
good husband to you, whatever opinion you may have been 
taught to form of me. I have been wild and extravagant, of 
course, and I have had to pay the penalty; but what I have 
done to incur Lady Livingston’s enmity, and to be an object 
of dislike to you, is more than I can tell. I am cruel, very 
likely, because I insist on what cannot be denied to be my 
rights; but I cannot let the hopes of a lifetime be blighted 
for a mere whim.” 

But Beatrice, with an indignant cry, tore away her hand 
from his, and sprang to her feet, confronting him with a 
courage new to his experience. 

“That you were hard and heartless, I knew already,” she 
said, looking him fearlessly in the face for the first time ; 
“ but I scarcely realised till now to what misery my poor fond 
mother had consigned me when she joined our hands in token 
of betrothal. You might have been content with what you 
had already secured, with my unwilling, most unwilling ac- 
Knowledgment of your claim, and have spared me that 
sneer.” 

The anger of a gentle spirit has in it that which affects us 
more, from its very rarity, than the loudest outbreaks of those 
who are easily moved to wrath. And this was felt by Sir 
on. who now began to regret his own imprudent 
speech. 

“T didn’t mean any harm, nor did I wilfully offend,” he 
stammered out awkwardly enough. “It is my misfortune 
that Lam compelled to appear in an odious light, dear Bea- 
trice, before you. You have heard my name traduced”- —— 

“Not so, Sir Frederick Dashwood !” said Beatrice, inter- 
rupting his bungling effort at apology. ‘“ The opinion which 
Thave of you is founded on what I have seen with my own 
eyes and heard with my own ears. As for your well-known 
recklessness—about money, I mean—that would never have 
weighed with me, had I cared, really cared for you, It is not 
your poverty that repels me; it is the hard and cruel heart 
which cannot forbear from taunt and insult levelled against 
the woman whom, with lip-service and studied hypocrisy, he 
pretends to love—to love! Surely that holy word was never 
so desecrated before, as it has been to-day !” 

She looked far prettier, speaking thus, in her newly roused 
passion of scorn for him, than Dashwood had ever seen her 
look before, and he could not help admiring he:, now that 
her eyes were sparkling, and there was an angry flush on ber 
usually pale cheek. ile had regarded her as a tame, spirit- 
less slave, whose will would bend, reed-like, before his, and 
whose inclinations weighed for little or nothing in the ba- 
lance. Ie now perceived that there was a fund of strength, 
undreamed of by him, lying hidden beneath that soft exterior, 
and that Beatrice, when she felt herself to be in the right, 
might not turn out to be the all-submissive wife on whom he 
had reckoned. She resented injustice now; she might one 
day resent neglect. But none the less was he resolved to 
hold her to her word. 

“T will talk this matter over with you when you are calmer 
and more disposed to listen to reason,” he said, taking up his 
hat; “at anyrate, I do not relinquish one iota of the rights 
which your pledge to me confers. I came down to-day” 

“You came down to-day, Frederick Dashwood,” said the 
old peeress, in a high shrill voice that trembled with anger, 
“to do a thing that you well knew to be mean, and base, and 
cowardly! Had this poor girl, who is dear to me as my own 
daughter, had a brother to protect her, you would not have 
dared to press this claim of yours upon her with such crue! 
eflrontery as you have shown! Do you think that Iam 
deceived by so transparent a trick as your counterfeit adora- 
tion or your mock-love for Beatrice? No,. Fred Dashwood ; 
it is my property which is the real bait for a needy fortune- 
hunter like yourself. You think that my aflection for your 
cousin insures—— But hear me, when I solemnly swear that 
no penny of my money, no hand’s-breadth of my land, shall 
ever go tosupply the wants or foster the vices of such a man 
as Sir Frederick Dashwood !—You smile, do you? You con- 
fide in the old woman’s doting folly to forgive the wrong you 
would do to Beatrice here, whose only fault is the blindness 
of her self-sacrifice to honor and truth, and the memory of 
her mother, You may compel her to marry you, and you 


may break her heart, but never, living or dead, will I 
enrich”—— 


She ceased speaking, for now Violet Maybrook’s tall and 
graceful form appeared on the threshold. If she had over- 
heard the dowager’s last words, her power of commanding 
her own features must have been very great, so absolute was 
the graceful calm with which she entered. There was a 
moment of dead silence. Violet looked from one face to 
another, and the evident agitation of all present seemed for 
the first time to impress itself upon her. 

“| beg your pardon, Lady Livingston,” she said, “ for what 
IT fear is an intrusion, I had better go.” 

And she turned to withdraw, but with a quiet dignity of 
demeanor that might have graced a princess. Lady Living- 
ston’s nerves, however, had by this time been strung to such 
a state of tension that she broke through that icy crust of 
social decorum which imprisons us all more or less, and spoke 
her mind, 

“Don’t go, my dear. We have not been talking secrets. 
At all events, I, for one, do not care how many know the 
‘truth. Here is Sir Frederick Dashwood, your old acquain- 
tance in Canada, my kinsman, to my sorrow—you know 

what he is—in debt to whoever is fool enough to trust him, 
picking wp what he can anyhow, without caring whether 
there are tears or blood on the gold he pockets at the play- 
table—yes, Fred Dashwood, I have heard of your cheating 
and robbing of beardless —_ though never did I “ traduce” 
you to Beatrice, as you falsely said—and bad and black as 
badness and blackness can be. Well, it seems Beatrice 
Fleming's poor dear mother had a wish that her girl and her 
sister's boy should come together; and so—and so—in fact 
there was an engagement and a promise that binds Beatrice, 
as a steel handcuff might do, but sits very lightly on yonder 
gentleman, I will be bound. Why, Violet, now I think of it, 
it is as likely as not he may have offered marriage, or some- 
thing of the sort, to yourself across the sea there. You are 
a pretty girl, and it is possible.” 
“<Possible!” Violet said no more; but her tone and the 
light in her kindling eye were such as awed the old pecress 
into momentary silence. Dashwood broke in with an oath 
anda stamp cf his foot, 

“In the fiend’s name, madam,” he said to Lady Living- 
ston, “ have you not done mischief enough? Was ever man 
worse treated when he came, honestly, to ask for his own ? 
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obligations to you, and be hanged to them! I’m not ashamed 
of what I have done to-day; and since you choose to take 
Miss Maybrook into your counsels—well, all I can say is, you 
shall not have a monopoly of outspeaking. There is an old 
engagement between Beatrice and myself—that’s true. It 
was her mother’s wish that we should marry—that’s true too, 
I have come to claim the fulfilment of the promise, and I 
find myself received as if I were suspected of an intention 
to steal her ladyship’s spoons. I'll be bound that I should 
have met with a different sort of greeting if I had been a 
smooth-faced, mealy-mouthed hypocrite like her ladyship’s 
o— the model, the faultless man, that Oswald 
bharl”—— 

But now Beatrice, whose strength of nerve had been sorely 
tried, sank back, half-swooning, in her chair, and her deathly- 
white face and her emotion were as a revelation to the 
baronet. 

“That shot went home, did it!” he cried in coarse exulta- 
tion. “This, then, explains the meaning of this delicate 
creature’s shuddering repugnance, forsooth, to a man whom 
handsomer women have noi thought quite so badly of! So, 
she was philandering with yonder fellow, was she, when she 
pleaded to me so prettily to release her from her solemn 
promise! I see it all now.” 

“So do I,” said Violet Maybrook, stepping proudly for- 
ward. “ Sir Frederick Dashwood, I congratulate you on the 
exquisite delicacy of your sense of honor, and on the exhi- 
bition of your noble nature with which you have kindly 
furnished us. At present, however, my best attention is Gue 
to Miss Fleming. You have reduced her to a fainting state, 
I see, and when she shall be fortunate enough to be Lady 
Dashwood, we can imagine, I should say, what sort of 
wedJed happiness will be hers.” 

And without another word or look, she turned away, and 
took Beatrice’s cold hands in hers, chafing them tenderly as 
she bent over her. Lady Livingston rang the bell sharply. 

“Show Sir Frederick Dashwood to the door!” she said ; 
“he must never be allowed to pass it again; do you hear? 
He has insulted Miss Fleming—insulted me; and the servant 
who admits him forfeits his place as the penalty of dis- 
obedience.—I wish you, Sir Frederick, good-morning and 
good-bye ;” and the dowager swept a courtesy in the grand 
old fashion of her youth. “ While I live, you shall not cross 
this threshold.” 

“While she lives!” snarled the baronet, as he strode 
savagely down the carriage-drive. ‘ That would not be over- 
long, I know, if a wish could kill !” 


CHAPTER XXI.—IN JEKYL STREET. 


The house which Sir Frederick Dashwood had inherited 
from his grandfather stood, it has been said, in Jeky! Street, 
and was a goodly mansion, though of somewhat of a gloomy 
order of architecture. Jekyl Street itself, once the favorite 
with men of rank and fortune, has sorely fallen from its high 
estate, nor co the bulk of its present inhabitants bear names 
familiar to the student of Dod or Debrett. But the houses 
remain, and they are spacious dwellings, with an allowanee 
of elbow-room in their broad staircases and ample drawing- 
rooms that might provoke the envy of many a resident in 
districts sacred to the newest fashion. 

Sir Frederick passed very much of his time at his club, and 
certainly his inducements to remain at home were few, but it 
so happened that on the morning of the day following Sir 
Frederick’s visit to the Fountains, and Lis formal proposals 
to Beatiice, the master of the house in Jekyl Street found 
himself at home. He was in low spirits, and “soda and 
brandy,” though the soda-water was Schweppe’s, and the 
brandy of the finest French vintage, had failed to drive dull 
care away. He had been trying to write; torn letters, or the 
commencement of letters, petulantly torn to shreds before 
six lines had been traced, strewed the table. He had been 
thinking, and that was worse, for there was little that was 
pleasant in his thoughts, whether of the past or of the 

resent; and as for the future, that lowered blackly before 
fon *He had brought down his pistols, oiled them, and 
cleaned them, and felt the occupation to be some relief from 
brooding meditations. Was there not some surer relief to be 
drawn trom the same source, he bethought him, as click, 
click! he tried the mechanisms of the revolver in his hand, 
and then glanced down at the neat row of cartridges waiting 
in their compartment of the baize-lined mahogany case! 
One touch of the trigger, and debts and duns, the Behemoth’s 
tyrenny, the avoidance of his worldly ex-associates, the 
pinch of poverty, would be as if they had never been! It 
‘wag a temptation; but he would not yield to it. The leap in 
the dark was so terrible. The vague, undefined dread of an 
unseen world kept him from rushing into its unexplored 
domains. No; he must live while he could, and get on as 
best he might, but it was an awkward position in which he 
found himself. 

Surely all would be right in the end. The dowager had 
been very positive and very gone, wane but had he not 
often known instances when the most loudly avowed resolu- 
tions had come to nothing. . 

Yes; there must be some available method of turning the 
enemy’s flank, and of becoming ruler, in right of his wife, 
over Heavitree and all its adjuncts. Beatrice had admitted 
his pretensions tco often, and too explicitly, to go back from 
her word row. Perhaps the intervention of a third person 
would have efficacy with the old peeress. There were cer- 
tain friends of his mother’s yet alive, and whu gave him 
from their carriages a cold bow of recognition when he rode 
in the Park. Of these, the most distinguished was the 
Marchioness of Blunderbore, at whose hovse he had been a 
frequent guest, until he got to vote her parties slow ; and 
ebe, the marchioness, was a soft-hearted woman, with the 
ordinary instincts of a matchmaker. Should he go to Brob- 
dingnag Square, and evlist Ledy Blunderbore on bis side? 
With her for‘an ambassadress, he might bring tbe autocrat of 
the Fountains to hear reason. 
he went frankly to her. He was sure of that. The 
maercbioness was of more malleable stuff than was the 
Duchess of Snowdon. Her Grace of Snowdon was of 
another mould. Her, he would not have dared to approach. 
On his return from Canada, she had cut him dead, once and 
again, not in the nervous manner in which matrons of inferior 
atation feign elaborately not to see a man whom they will 
know no longer, but without any sign of doubt in those cold, 
clear eyes of hers. No; the duchess and some other dames 
had weighed him, and condemned him, and nailed him, 
morally, to the social counter, as a bad shilling, s dyll, use- 
less, leaden impostor, whose base metal shculd pass current 
no longer. But good-natured Lady Biugderbore would give 
him another chance. ° 

“ & lady, Sir Frederick !” murmured the old butler, break- 
ing in upon his master’s reverie. 

“ A lady, you fool? What lady, and what does she want 
with me?” snapped out Dashwood, He was often rough 


And she would help him, if} bef 


with the old servitor, who had drawn so many corks for his | blanched to an unusual pallor “I beg your pardon, I am 


grandfather, the founder of the Dashwood family, although | sure, if I was inconsiderate in my speech. But I can’t—no, 
it must be remembered that, through the race of Flemings to | 


which his ngble mother had belonged, Sir Frederick could | 


count kindred with many magnates, who would scarcely, 
under the severest cross-examination, have been induced to 
own him asacousin. But at this moment the lady entered, 
throwing up her veil as she did so. It was Violet Maybrook, 
whose stern, beautiful face was revealed. 

“Oh, all right—didn’t expect,” said Dashwood, hurriedly 
rising —** You may shut the door, Buzwing.” 

But Violet did not take the chair which the baronet 
oftered her, and put aside his proffered hand with a gesture 
of quiet contempt. ‘Then she cast her eyes around, taking a 
cool and composed survey of every object in the room—the 
pictures, the well-worn Turkey carpet, the heavy furniture, 
the cumbrous clock ticking on the black marble of the 
chimney-piece, the incredible mcnstrosities of Georgian 
porcelain that flanked it—a brace of Arcadians in china 
tending impossible sheep in ridiculous attitudes, but which 
had once been lauded as “equal to anything those French 
fellows could turn out from that Sevres ‘hey brag so about” 
—the vat of an inkstand, the gilt-handled fire-irons, the Books 
of Beauty, the pistol-case, the torn letters. “It is natural,” 
she said bitterly, “that I should like to make myself ac- 
quainted with what should have been my home. The house 
may be shut against me, very probably, when Miss Fleming 
is your wife and its mistress. This is Pray, enlighten my 
colonial ignorance—it is not a library, and hardly a drawing- 
room. 

“It’s only the room in which the governor—Sir George— 
used to see his patients,” he replied, reddening, for he was 
not fond of being reminded of the medical origin of his title ; 
“and I sit here merely hecause I must be somewhere in this 
old prison of a house.” 

“It is not a cheerful dwelling-place,” said Miss Maybrook, 
continuing her survey; “a very Temple, I should say, of 
Ugliness. Here, then, you and your cousin are to play at 
love in a cottage? May I be occasionally admitted to witness 

our domestic felicity ?” 

“ Violet!” he exclaimed, fixing his eyes full upon her face. 
“ What could Ido? Put yourself in my place for one instant. 
What could I do?” 

“You could keep your word, perhaps,” answered Miss 
Maybrook with cruel composure. “ You have had a lesson 
read to you on that point. Here is Beatrice, shuddering at 
your very touch, yet ready to go, like Iphigenia, to the 
sacrifice, from pure unselfish inability to face the consequen- 
ces of alie. Have you no pledge to bind you? Do you, in 
truth, belong to yourself? Is there in the world no woman 
who has bartered every hope of heaven for your love and 
your plighted faith, and who is scarcely one to allow herself 
to be cheated out of the price of what she has given up?” 

“ Be rational, Violet!” Dashwood began; but she silenced 
him by a wave of her hand. 

“Be rational!” She repeated his words scornfully. 
“ Never does a man tender that advice to a woman save in 
extenuation of his own selfishness. It is not to our reason 
that you appeal when you would win us. The jilted love, 
the cast-off mistress, are bidden to be rational, to take a sensi- 
ble view of the conduct of him who has grown tired of his 
toy, and would fling it behind him for ever! What is it to 
me that you would find Miss Fleming’s fortune, when she 
gets it, a convenient life-buoy to which to cling after the 
wreck of your own prospects; or how can you expect me 
gracefully to withdraw from the scene in your favor? It is 
for you, Sir Frederick, to speak your mind upon these points. 
Mine you know already.” 

“ And you are welcome to the truth, if you will hear it,” 
said the baronet, walking slowly to and fro, with downcast 
e and knitted brow, a3 is the wont of many men when 
some unwonted emotion masters them. “I’m bad enough, 
and too bad; but you are harder with me, Violet, about this 
matter than is quite fair. You don’t suppose that I would 
not sooner marry you, if I only could, than fifty such girls 
as that pale little thing at the Fountains! It is sheer beg- 
gary, the worst beggary of all, that of a gentleman who 
never in his life learned to earn an honest sixpence, which 
goads me on. I sell myself fora maintenance. Women du 
that every day, and you don’t judge your own sex so very 
harshly when they marry to secure a roof over their heads 
and bread to eat. It is only when a man does the same thing 
that you call him vile and mercenary. As for my promise to 
you, how am I to keep it? The announcement in the Morn- 
ing Post of ‘ Marriage in High’—no, but ‘ Fashionable Life,’ 
as I am only a baronet—yes, of a wedding in which the prin- 
cipals were Fred Dashwood and Violet Maybrook, would be 
as fatal as a death-warrant. I do believe the Behemoth—you 
don’t know of whom I talk, a money-lending Jew Baron, to 
whom I belong as completely as this flower in my button- 
hole belongs to me—would have me arrested as we walked 
out of church, on the very steps of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square. Fellows can be tapped on the shoulder and clapped 
into jail on mesne process yet, in the old way, if a creditor 
chooses to swear that they are likely to flee the kingdom. 
And, grant that I am left at liberty, how would you enjoy 
your life as Lady Dashwood, withoat credit for a gown-piece 
or a hired brougham, dunned at one moment, denied at 
another, until you came at last to feel every ‘ No, my lady,’ 
or ‘Sorry to refuse your ladyship, as a distinct insult, and 
grew to loathe the jingle of your useless title? I do, I know 
that. Nobody addresses me as Sir Frederick without some- 
thing of a covert sneer at the pranked-cut pauper whose very 
servants are his creditors, and who eats, drinks, and sleeps on 
sufferance.” 

He was very much in earnest now, and his very voice gave 
evidence of his sincerity. 

“ You should have thought of all this long ago,” she said 
reproachfully, but in a voice that was perceptibly softer than 

ore. 

“ How could 1?” retorted Dashwood sullenly. “ How 
could I guess that the doting old miser would leave nothing 
worth mentioning behind him? If I had only looked for- 
ward to this, one short year ago, I should not have been quite 
so eager about the succession, and Charley might”—— 

“Hush! There are names that must not be spoken, lest 
they wake the dead !” interrupted Violet, so wildly that Dash- 
wood stared at her aghast, as if doubtful whether her reason 
remained unshaken. “ You had better let me forget, if Ican, 
the innocent face of the boy that loved me well; the sunny 
eyes that laughed as they met mine; the golden curls that 
lay, all drenched and wet, upon the pillow, when the search- 
ers came home at last to lay their light burden in the little 
cot where he had slept in life! Your careless words, Fred- 
erick, conjure up more Visions before me than it is good to 
remember.” 

“ You are agitated, Violet, and hardly know what you say, 








my girl,” said Sir Frederick, whose bronzed cheek had 


hangit! I cannot pick my words at such a time as this, and 
baited and harried asI am. You see that pistol-case? Well, 
five minutes ago, I sat hesitating, with a revolver in my 
hand; and, on my word, I think I was a fool not to end my 
troubles by a touch of the uwigger. What have you come 
here todo? Not, surely, to upbraid me? I am miserable 
enough without that. Or, perhaps, it was tothreaten? You 
can ruin me, of course, and might not care very much for 
consequences; but I am getting so weary of my life, that I 
might as well lose it in one way as Another.” 

“ Asif the loss of life were all!” exclaimed Violet, with 
glittering eyes. “ How would you confront the ordeal that 
goes before death—the horror, the hate of all men; the piti- 
less stare of a crowd greedy of a new sensation ; the curses of 
the mob, as a surging sea of human beings boils and seethes 
around the”’—— 

“ T cannot bear this!” burst out Dashwood with an oath. 
“Do you want to force me to marry you, under a direct 
menace to drag me down with you to despair and death, un- 
less I yield up my own free choice in the matter? I may 
as well kuow it at once, if this be so. You have my pro- 
mise”—— 

“ Your written promise, Sir Frederick,” said Violet more 
composedly than before ; “ worded, as you know, at my dic- 
tation, and which is the talisman by which I can mould you 
to my will. If I like to hold you to your bargain, I can, by a 
fearful forfeiture, compel you to fulfilit. Why should I be 
content to wait, to remain what I am, Miss Maybrook, com- 
panion to the Right Honorable old woman by whose kind 
permission I have leave of absence for afew hours? You 
would fail to understand me, Fred, if I told you that it was 
my womanly pride that proved your staunchest safeguard, 
after all. I won’t drag a husband to the altar. I will not 
say to a man—at least to-day, for women are variable in their 
moods, you know,” she added, with a laugh, of which the 
tone was not a mirthful one—* you must own me as your 
wife, or die upon the scaffold. I hardly know now what was 
my purpose in coming here to-day. Had I found you as you 
once were, with your old air of larguid, high-bred indiifer- 
ence to all earthly considerations but your own comfort, I 
might have been irritated into doing what I should after- 
wards have been sorry for. I do care for you a little, yet— 
often as I have striven to tear the imprint of your false, fair 
face from this ungoverned heart—often as”—— 

She said no more, but there were bright tears shining in 
her proud eyes, and Dashwood felt some sparks of the old 
love rekindle in his own heart as he saw them. f 

“ Look here, Violet, my darling !” he said, springing to her 
side, and passing his arm around her waist; “if you'll take 
meas I am, ['ll be as good as my word. The dowager, and 
the dowager’s property, and Beatrice, and the Behemoth, 
may-all be whistled down the wind, my girl, for aught I care, 
Come; we'll be married, and go abroad before the thing is 
blown, and trust to better luck and our own wits for the fu- 
ture. Who knows but—such things might be—I might be- 
come a decent fellow with your help, at the last !” 

Why did not Violet’s good Angel, if, indeed, as Asiatics 
dream, such a spirit were whispering in her ear, give ber 
counsel that should override the advice of that other angel, 
armed by her pride, to whom she hearkened, or why did she 
not take the man at his word ? 

For the moment, he was sincere. For the moment, he was 
scarcely selfish. Later on, no doubt, he would have repented 
of his sudden choice of poverty, and the companionship of 
this beautiful and daring girl, who had given such terrible 
proof of her fondness for him; but for the moment he was 
ready to give up all for her sake. But she was angry with 
him, angry with herself for the weakness she had displayed; 
and with the waywardness of her sex, she shook herself free 
from his hold. 

“T came here for no dalliance,” she said, “no love-pas- 
sages. I meant to assert my rights, and to remind you of my 
power; and I have done both. Whether I shall exact the 
fulfilment of the bond, or release you from it, and leave you 
to ignoble ease as Beatrice Fleming’s mate, and king-consort 
of the Heavitree estate, rests with myself, and with me 
—_ And now I must go back to my dull round of daily 

uties.” 

And with scant ceremony of Jeave-taking, she departed. 
When she got back to the Fountains, she found a strange 
bustle and agitation prevailing in the old house, commonly s0 
peaceful and well ordered. The door stood open; the 
servants’ voices were loud in the hall. 

_“ Something must have happened!” she said, as she bur 
ried in. 
To be continued. 
—_>____— 
IS ANY ONE LOOKING FOR ME? 
AN AUTUMN SONG. 


The swallow is going, no longer he'll stay, 

The bright leaves are falling, and soon will decay, 
The heavy clouds gather o’er moorland and shore, 
And whisper that winter is nearing the door; 
But I feel like a bird that soon, soon will be free, 
Oh, tell me! is any one looking for me ? 


A'l Nature seems weary, or hushed, or half dead, 
Now the sun o’er the mountains scarce raises his head, 
The very birds sing as if singing were vain, 

And they grieved to be chanting so dismal a strain; 
But a rosy light gathers o’er all things I see, 

As I whisper, “ Is any one looking for me ?” 


Will one heart grow lighter for my drawing near ? 

Will grave eyes shine brighter when I shall appear? 

Will one friendly voice have a happier ring ? 

Shall I know by its music the pleasure I bring ? 

Ab! tell me, ye mountains, ye meadows, and sea! 

Will one heart be glad when it’s looking for me ? 
—_— Oo 


TURNING A DISHONEST PENNY. 


Do you ever amuse yourself with speculations as to bi 
your fellow-creatures manage to exist? It is a favorite ert 
cise of mine, and far more interesting than the solution 
those verbal puzzles called riddles. Agricultural laborers 
curates do live on from year to year, rearing large famili§ 
there are even officers of the army, married, with their qa" 
ters swarming with children, who live, in England, on 
pay; meeting all regimental subscriptions, and looking 
gentlemen. 

Then there are the actors in country theatres; I 
assisted at a by no means interesting performance right 








night, in the endeavor to find an average of paying s 
sufficient to afford the company sixpence Be as 
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Equally small must be the profits of certain second-hand book- | the dealer, by a clever piece of legerdemain, manages to 
stall keepers to be found in every little town, who so rarely | straighten the corner of the court card, and turn down that of 


get customers that they bury themselves away in remote 
recesses, and only appear to serve you after some ten minutes’ 
hammering and shouting of ‘‘ Shop!” 

Or if you find the consideration of honest struggle too tame 
or too sad, you may speculate upon the ways and means of the 
predatory classes, whose failures are a legitimate cause of 
chuckling to all respectable humanity, while their successes, 
if due, as is so often the case, to the extreme stupidity of their 
dupes, are apt to afford us a certain amount of amusement, 
though we may be ashamed to own it. 

I myself have lately been watching the proceedings of a 
little gang of rogues, with the interest of a geologist in an 
extinct bone, and the extreme gullibility of those of my 
fellow-creatures who were preyed upon by them amazed me, 
until I discovered that it was almost invariably mixed with a 


certain amount of low cunning, which was taken advantage of | 


by the cleverer rogues. ‘The little game played by the latter 
was the ‘‘three-card trick,” with which you are probably ac- 
quainted. Three cards are taken, the queen and two plain 
ones, say, and after being shuffled about are thrown down on 
the table, and the spectator has to pick out the queen, which 
appears easy and is very difficult to do; the cards being held 
one above the other, between the middle finger and thumb of 
the right hand, before being thrown down, in a certain manner 
which leads you to mistake one for the other. It is the very 
easiest of sleight-of-hand tricks, and an excellent optical 
delusion. 

Now whenever I had read in the newspapers of men being 
taken up for playing this game in railway carriages and other 
public places, I had always supposed that they were gamblers, 
who found sufficient profit in betting even where the odds 
were three or four to one in their favor; I did not know that 
they were thieves, pure and simple, who did not give those 
who bet with them any chance at all. My ignorance probably 
might never have been dissipated, but for the chance of stay- 
ing lately at a big watering-place during its race-week. 
Mortally sick of loafing on beach and pier, where horns were 
braying, fiddles tweedling, banjos thramming, and gin-sodden 
voices warbling that too popular air, ‘Spring, spring, beauti- 
ful spring” so incessantly that one got a delirious idea that 
that was what the wild waves were saying, I was glad enough 
to stroll up to the Downs every afternoon to see the horses 
run. Andit was on my way to and from the Course, in the 

ths through the corn-fields, and on the grassy hill-sides, that 

had such opportunities for observing the habits and wiles ot 
the card-sharping fraternity, as were irresistible to any one 
curious to learn how queer livelihoods are picked up. 

The only difficulty was to make a choice; there were so 
many professors of the ‘‘ three-card trick” at work, each with 
a little black group about him, that the hill-side looked fiom a 
distance as if a tribe of ants had been attracted to some favor- 
ite substance, such as honey, dropped in patches along the 
way. At last I gave ihe preference to a gang who appeared to 
me to act their parts in the most artistic manner, though not 
sufficiently so, one would have fancied, to hoodwink any one 
who had cut his wisdom-teeth; while, to give the public an 
extra chance of escape, three of the four confederates were 
brothers ; or, if they weze but cousins, the family likeness 
was unusually strong. And this similarity was the more appa- 
rent from their all three adopting the same disguise, which 
was that of the respectable farmer. 

They wore clean shirts, good broadcloth suits, wide- 
brimmed top hats, and carried stout walking-sticks. They 
were clean-shaved and had mutton chop whiskers. 

The fourth, who sat on the ground and manipulated the 
cards, was dirty and slangy in appearance, and so far the con- 
trast was well designed, 

They wade their cast in this wise. When there were a fair 

» number of pedestrians approaching, the dirty man, who was a 
little ahead, suddenly sat down Wy the side of the path, pulled 
out his three cards, and cried out— 

** Who will have a game? Here's the queen for you and the 
two other cards for me; and I'll bet five pounds or any part 
of it that no one picks out the court card.” 

These words he kept on repeating with the volubility of a 
parrot, shuffling, exposing, and throwing down his cards the 
while. Then the first brother stopped curiously on the deal- 
er’s left and asked, ‘‘ What's this?” The second brother said, 
**Come on!” but paused likewise on the dealer's right. The 
third brother made a dead halt in front, leaned heavily on his 
stick, and stroked his chin with the left hand, trying to make 
out this new game. Then— 

**It looks an easy sort of thing, don’t it ?” he would remark 
to the most deceivable looking bystander: ‘‘why, I know 
which is the queen !” 

** You don’t choose it, for a pound,” says the dealer; ‘‘ this 
is for you,” etc. ete., showing obviously where it is. 

“ Well, but don’t you move it again,” cries number three, 
and dealer for reply lays his stick on the cards. 

“Tl go a dollar,” says number three, plunging his\hand 
into his trousers-pocket. 

“No, a sovereign.” 

A haggle ; then— : 

**Well, a sovereign then,” cries number three, throwing 
down the coin, and turning—the wrong card; every other 
bystander being perfectly able to observe the error. 

‘**No, no!” shout numbers one and two simultaneously, ex- 
tending their eager hands towards the right card; while num- 
ber three looks foolish and chagrined. 

The cards are thrown down again, and this timo number 
one has a bet, and wins it; the dealer paying that confederate 
very cheerfully. 

Thus they go on playing with one another for some time, 
till a veritable greenhorn shows signs of being tempted. 
The nearest brother is by his side in a moment, 

“Tl go a dollar.” 

“ No, not less than half a sovereign,” says the proud dealer. 

‘Well, I have nothing less than a sovereign in gold, and I 
won’t go so much, though I am certain. Will you stand in 
with me ?” (to greenhorn). 

Sometimes greenhorn does, and of course the brother picks 
up the wrong card, Greenhorn, irate with his agent's stu- 
pidity, chooses for himself next time, with a result precisely 
stmilar, the obviously right card being now a wrong one. 

But it is rare for them to catch this sort of victim, who may 
be called the Honest Dupe. It is upon the fool who would 
fain be knave that they fatten, and this is how he is deceived. 

One of the confederates takes up the picture card, turns 
down a corner, and returns it, winking slily at the Dishonest 
Dupe, who allows himself to be drawn into a eonspiracy for 
cheating the poor card-sharpez, by betting on the marked card. 
How the D. D. can imagine that the dealer does not observe 
this obviously turned-down corner is astounding; fraudulent 
greed blinds him, and he eagerly lays down his one or two 
sovereigns ; the three confederates also want to bet, and Ee 
round, hang over, and make a confusion; covered by which, 








one of the others, which D. D, selecting with avidity, he is 
robbed instead of robbing. 

I followed this gang about from pitch to pitch, before going 
to and returning from the Course, during the three days that 
the races lasted. They never addressed me or appeared to 
notice me in any way, although it must have been clear to 
them that I was watching their game. I should suppose they 
got a genuine bet on about once in twenty times ; the rest was 
all sham playing among themselves. 


They never changed their programme. It was said of a slop 


\ tailor, who made a large fortune, that no customer ever came 
i] 


to him a second time; and there is probably a similar cause 


why the performance of the three-card men is unrclieved in its 
monotony. 
—_—_—~» 


ENGLAND'S PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 


The experience ga‘ned in the Abyssinian campaign, we shall 
make good use of at the Gold Coast. It is true the expedition 
against the Ashantees differs materially on some points from 
our former African difficulty, but there is always much in 
{common in undertakings of this sort, directed against uncivi- 


lised races, in an untravelled country. The march to Magdala | 


taught us a practical lesson, and we mean to profit by it. 
Many of our readers must remember the famous little moun- 
tain guns, that stood us in such good stead at the battle of 
Selassee, and at the taking of Magdala; they were but two 
feet long, and weighed a couple of hundredweight apiece ; but 
they were of pure steel, and as solid and accurate in aim as 
the bigger guns generally used in action. Being so light and 
portable, they were easily carried through the country with 
their little carriages, no bigger than good-sized perambulators, 
while the ordinary field-battery of Armstrongs, that also accom- 
panied the troops, was not within a hundred miles of King 
Theodore’s stronghold when it was taken; and it was indeed 
only with very great difficulty, and by the aid of elephants, 
that the cannon were transported over the rugged country at 
all. So our Government has decided that only small ordnance 
shall be sent to Africa this time, and these will comprise a 
battery of steel Abyssinians, half a dozen brass howitzers, and 
a few Gatling witrailleuses. 

These steel weapons, as we have just intimated, are per- 
fect marvels in their way. ‘They will send a seven-pounder 
shot more than a mile with terrible accuracy, and only require 
a couple of ounces of powder to do the work. Then they 
will fire shells of every description, not forgetting the double- 
case shell—long cylinders full of slugs and bullets, so bulky 
that they peep out a good two inches from the muzzle wien 
the gun is loaded. A couple of men can drag the gun into 
position, and load and fire it, and when it is borne in n ind 
that half a dozen such tiny cannon sufficed to destroy the 
Abyssinian Emperor's artillery—including his giant mortar, 
whose renown travelled far and wide, and whose only notice- 
able defect was that it wouldn’t go off—our troops can scare sly 
do better than rely upon them again in Ashantee-land. 

The howitzers, which our readers probably know are short 
guns designed only for firing shells, are, not withstanding their 
insignificant appearance, also deserving of respectful allusion ; 
they are sent out especially for clearing the woods of an enemy, 
and as we may presume that the Ashantees will attempt most 
of their fighting in the bush, there is little doubt this toy 
artillery will frequently be made good use of. ‘They carry a 
large round shell a distance of six hundred yards, which on 
bursting scatters around from seventy to a hundred bullets. 
The effect, therefore, of a few such projectiles thrown into the 
underwood of a forest, or into a jungle, would be to expel a 
lurking enemy very speedily; while if fired point-blank at 
hostile troops at close quarters, the effect of such a hailstorm 
of shot would be most terrible. 

The howitzers are of brass, of the old smooth-bore pattern, 
being so exceedingly simple that even the most ignorant of 
our native allies will have no difficully in working them. 
They also are fitted on miniature gun-carriages, and will be 
accompanied by a long train of military wagons, all on the 
same dim‘nutive scale. In Abyssinia, it will be remembered, 
the guns and carriages were transported most of the way on 
mules; and it was only in the presence of the enemy, or when 
a battle seemed imminent, that the weapons were put on 
wheels and drawn along in the usual way. On the Gold Coast 
there are, however, no beasts of burden of any kind, if we ex- 
cept a few lean and mangy goats in the neighborhood of the 
settlement, and consequently the whole train of guns and 
wagons must be dragged through the bush by natives. As the 
pathways into the interior are often very narrow, the carriages 
are all built on the ‘‘narrow track” pattern, being but two 
feet four inches broad. Each is fitted with a handle and drag- 
ging ropes, instead of shafts and harness, and one of the first 
things to be done by our staff on the cvast will be to engago a 
sufficient number of negroes to carry the train into the 
interior. 

There are about twenty pieces of ordnance ip all, guns, 
howitzers, and mitrailleuses, and one hundred store and 
ammunition wagons, so that quite an army of blacks will be 
required as porters alone. And here probably will be the first 
great difficulty to be encozntered, for we are told that the 
Central Africans understand no other plan of transporting 
loads than that of carrying them on their heads, a custom 
apparently very wide-spread, for Stanley tells us the same 
story, and says that all his stores were conveyed into the 
interior in this way. Our Commander-in-Chief, Sir Garnot 
Wolseley, is however very sanguine of dispensing in a great 
measure with native porters, by employing steam-engines, and 
he proposes a railway over the swampy and unhealthy districts 
about the coast, to get the troops and stores out of harm’s way 
as rapidly as possible. ‘This was the plan Lord Napier adopted 
in Abyssinia, it may be remembered. None of the troops 
were permitted to remain on the coast at Zouila Bay, but were 
conveyed as soon as landed to a depot among the hills at 
Senafe, where it was healtby enough, and where the climate 
was far less distressing than upon the hot sandy shores of the 
Red Sea. Sir Garnet thinks it may be possible to establish 
just such another depot an the Gold Coast, and by carrying 
the troops away fram the poisonous swamps by the sea, thus 
to save them from the injurious effects of the climate, that tell 
so fatally upon the white population at the settlement. 

Although it is not yet decided whether such a sailway will 
really be constructed, many hundred lengths of railway iron 
have already been shipped, together with a large number of 


rough one, to work at a low rate of speed, the rails being laid 
in American fashion, lengthwise upon the sleepers, which will 
simply rest upon the ground. To protect thei trom the rot, 
as likewise from the ravages of the white ant, which is a most 
destructive little insgct in those parts, the balks of timber 
have all been thoroughly saturated with creasote, the best 
preservative for the purpose with which chemists are ac- 
quainted, 
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Meanwhile we shall not lose time, for pending the construec- 
tion of the railway, a pair of big traction engines, with broad 
wheels, will be employed to drag the stores from the landing- 
stage to the depot. ‘These traction engines are such as have 
been employed for many years past at Chatham by the Royal 
Engineers, where they may be seen any day perambulating 
ordinary roads, and dragging along ponderous loads with the 
greatest ease and facility, the readiness with which they turn 
and twist about, and obey every wish of the driver, reminding 
one of a huge elephant doing its master’s bidding. The 
authorities, it appears, are even sanguine about employing 
these engines in the interior for dragging the guns and wagons 
through the bush; and really, if the ground is neither too 
swampy nor rugged, there is no reason why they should not 
answer the purpose, One thing is certainly in their favor— 
they would be perfectly invulnerable, and could not be put 
hors de combat by a hostile bullet, while fuel fit for their 
maintenance is to be found on every hand. 

All the European troops will be quartered in wooden huts, 
for the ordinary canvas tent, it seems, does not afford sufli- 
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wooden slegpers. @f course the railway will at best be but a| 





cient protection. Already one hundred of these little dwell- 
ings have been despatched in pieces, each fragment being 
numbered and marked, so that they can be put together with- 
out delay. Every little wooden house is fitted with two doors, 
a window, roof, and flooring ; and when the whole number are 
set up in rows and streets, they will form quite a little town, 
capable of lodging a thousand men very comfortably. They 
are not certainly very permanent dwellings, for the planks are 
ouly of rough deal, and if they do not warp and shrink with 
the weather, they will soon be eaten through by insects. In 
any case, however, they will last a season, and if we cannot 
get the better of the Ashantees by that time, the odds are 
against our doing so at all. Great exertions will be made to 
render our allies as efficient as discipline will make them, and 
to enrol as many native soldiers as possible. For them we 
are sendiag out untold quantities of ammunition—more, in 
fact, than was used throughout the whole Crimean campaign 
—together with flint-and-steel muskets of the old Brown Bess 
pattern. With these arms they are much more familiar than 
with the new-fangled breech-loaders, which put into a negro's 
hands would probably be as dangerous to friend as to foe. 
Moreover, we have no desire to equip even our good allies so 
well as ourselves, in case a time should come when they may 
not be so friendly towards us as they are now. . 
Breech-loaders are held in great awe everywhere by the 
natives; they cannot understand how it is that tubes discharge 
shot after shot without apparently being loaded; for as no 
ramrod is used, and the rifle is always kept in a horizontal 
position, the mystery is to them quite unintelligible. And in 
conclusion we will here refer to a ludicrous incident during the 
storming of Magdala, which very well illustrates native ignor- 
ance in this respect. A party of engineers armed with 
breech-loading carbines were ordered to take the city gate, 
and blow it down with powder, ‘The men rushed up to the 
huge wooden barrier, and finding that it was loopholed, and 
the enemy within were continually discharging their muskets 
through the orifices, the attacking party deemed it expedient 
to silence these marksmen in the first place. The natives 
inside loaded as fast as they could, put their rifles through the 
holes in the gate, and kept up a smart fusillade. ‘The English 
watched their opportunity, and no sooner did one of the 
enemy withdraw his gun to load, than a rifle was pushed 
through the loophole froxa the outside, so that at last our men 
had possession of every orifice. Patiently did the poor fellows 
on the other side wait for their turn to come again, and, imus- 
ket in hand, anxiously bide the withdrawal of the breech-load- 
ers, to get another shot. But they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment; their turn seemed never to come, for our breech-load- 
ers once introduced were not again removed, but bullet after 
bullet was fired, until it seemed to them the barrels literally 
vomited fire. Under these circumstances the enemy on the 
other side were soon cleared away, and storming the gate 
became an easy matter.—H, Baden Pritchard, in Cassell’s, 


A Sa BER EES 
MR. GLADSTONE ON THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


The Contemporary Review for December contains the fol- 
lowing letter trom Mr. Gladstone : 

No. 10 Downrne STREET, WHITEHALL, Noy. 8, 1873. 

My Dear Srr: I observe in the Contemporary Review for 
October, page 670, that the following words are quoted from 
an address of mine at Liverpool : 

“Upon the ground of what jg termed evolution, God is 
relieved of the labor of creation. In the name of unchange- 
able law he is discharge®, from governing the world.” 

The distinguishe? writer in the Review says that by these 
words [| have made myself so conspicuously the champion 
(or expope‘nt) of the anti-scientific view, that the words may 
be regarded as typical. ; 

To go as directly as may be to my point, I consider this 
judgment upon my declaration to be founded on an as- 
sumption or belief that it contains a condemnation of eyolu- 
tion and of the dectrine of unchangeablelaws. Lsubmitthat 
it contains no such thing. Let me illustrate by saying, what, 
if I wrote as follows: : 

“Upon the ground of what is termed liberty, flagrant 
crimes have been committed, and likewise in the name of 
law and order, human rights have been trodden under foot.” 
I should not by thus writing condemn liberty or condemn 
law and order; but condemn only the inferences that men 
draw, or say they draw, from them. Up to that point the 
parallel is exact; and [ hope it will be seen that Mr, Spencer 
has inadvertently put upon my words a meaning they do not 
bear. 

Using the parallel thus far for the sake of clearness, I carry 
it no further; for, while I am ready to give in my adhesion 
to liberty, and likewise to law and order, on evolution, and 
on unchangeable laws, I had rather be excused. 

The words with which I think Mme. de Stael ends Corinne 
are the best for me: “ Je ne veux ni la blamer, ni Uabuser”” 
Befcre I could presume to give an opinion on cvolution or 
on unchangeable laws, I should wish to know more clearly 
and more fully than I yet know the meaning attached to 
those phrases by the chief apostle of the doctrines; and very 


‘likely, even after accomplishing this preliminary stage, | 


might find myself insufliciently supplied with the knowledge 
required to draw the line between tiué and false, 

I have, then, no repugnance to any conclusions watever 
legitimately arising upon well-ascertained fac's or well-tested 
reasoninga, and my complaint is that the fuaetions of tho 


| Almighty,as creator and governor of the world,are denied upen 


grounds which, whatever be the extension given to the phrases 
I have quoted, appear to me to be utterly and manifestly in- 
sufficient to warrant sutoh denial. 

J am desirous io liberate myself from a supposition alien, L 
think, +o my whole habits of mind and life. But Ido not 
desire to effect this by the method of controversy ; and if Mr. 


Spencer does not see or does not think that he has mistak en 


— 
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the meaning of my words, I have no more darts to throw, 
and will do myself, indeed, the pleasure of concluding witha 
frank avowal that his manner of handling what he must 
naturally consider to be & gross piece of folly is as far as pos- 
sible from be ny offensive. 
Believe me, most faithfully yours, 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


—____~.>-__—__—_— 

CaRE FOR THE Poor CuiLpREN.—The “ Children’s Aid 
Society,” William A. Booth, President, ask that “Gifts of 
provisions and clothivg may be sent to the Central Office, 
19 East Fourth Street, New York,” immediately, in order 
that the little children may be properly taken care of durin, 
the culd menths. Donations of money may also be enclose 
to either of the officers. In their circular, they say: “There 
were during the past year in our five Lodging-Houses 11,503 
different boys and girls; and 145,998 lodgings, and 172,453 
meals were supplied. In the 21 day and 15 evening Industrial 
Schools were 9,584 children, who were taught and partly fed 
and clothed. 3,701 were sent to good homes, mainly in the 
West. Total number under charge of the yy | during the 

ear, 24,788. There have been 5,115 orphans in the Lodging- 

‘ouses, and 1,866 were provided with homes.” This is a 
goed record, and we hope that the thousands of families who 
spend their “ tens of thousands” per year in the enjoyment of 
luxuries will not forget the needy and helpless amongst us. 
A little even, wher well-timed, is doubly welcome, as well as 
triply a. .-™ e 

. E. Williams, Treasurer, 
or C. L. Brace, Secretary, § 19 East Fourth Street. 
eee 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 

Since our last, Congress has entered upon active opera- 
tions, but hitherto its members have transacted but little 
business of importance. Their time has been chiefly spent in 
imputations and recriminations concerning what is elegantly 
termed “ The Back Salary Grab,” and numbers of the dis- 
interested or patriotic members of the house contend for its 
repeal; but it is doubtful whether they will meet with 
success, or the President even give his consent to such a 
measure if carried. From the tone of the legislature it is 
probable an amnesty act will be passed, though itis more 
than doubtful whether Mr. Sumner’s more advanced pro- 
position for erasing all traces of the Northern victories from 
the flags of the Union regiments and public monuments, will 
be carried. No change, it has been determined by the house, 
is to be made in the tariff; and a majority of the members 
are decidedly opposed to grant the Cuban insurgents bellige- 
rent rights, but are disposed to favor a demand for $5,000,000 
by the Secretary of the Navy to fit out a fleet which shall 
indirectly support them. 

It is inypossible yet to judge, whether actual war will or 
will not grow out of the Virginius complications. Castellar, 
in Spain, has shown every disposition to acquiesce in all the 
demands of the United States, and though the Cuban authori- 
ties at firet put on a bold front, they have secn the impossi- 
bility or impolicy of resistance, General Jovellar having 
issued an address to the inhabitants of Cuba, exhorting them 
* to “ obey the laws of necessity and the orders of the Govern- 
ment of the Spanish Republic.” It is, therefore, for the 
present arranged that the Virginius shall be delivered up to 
the United States on the 18th of this month, and it is generally 
believed that this pacific arrangement might have been much 
earlier effected but for the overbearing attitude assumed by 
Mr. Sickles, the American Ambassador at Madrid. So offen- 
sive did this official ulthmately render himself that Mr. Fish 
was obliged to conduct the negotiations without h‘s inter- 
vention, that functionary having renJered himself equally un- 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In the meantime a rather singular incident has occurred in 
connection with the Spanish frigate Arapiles, which nas been 
for some weeks pas* undergoing repairs in the Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn. Recently, when just on the point of quitting the 
dock, she found herself suddenly arrested by the sinking of 
a barge, with two hundred tons of coals aboard, in front of 
the gates. Her officers loudly assert that this was done on 
purpose, and, as no owner can be found for either barge or 
cargo, it appears to have been the act of some injudicious or 
over-zealous American. If it were, it must be acknowledged 
to be an exceedingly paltry one, and no benefit can be derived 
from it, inasmuch as, even in the event of declared hostili- 
ties, by the laws of war and comity of nations, the vessel 
could not have been detained, but was entitled to 48 hours of 
uninterrupted passage to sea. 

The lamentable shipwreck of the Ville du Havre still ex- 
cites public attention. The captain and crew have been 
accused of cowardice by some newspaper reports, but these 
appear to have been unfounded, the commander of the Loch 
Earn testifying that they conducted themselves in an exem- 
plary manner. There appears, however, to have been great 
want of due care on the part of the officer in charge of the 
unfortunate ship, as he must have seen the approach of the 
sailing vesse] some time before the collision occurred, and it 
was the duty of the steamer to give way. 

Another subject, connected with France, is this week in- 
teresting. Marshal Bazaine, after a protracted trial, has been 
found guilty, and a sentence of death pronounced against 
him. We do not believe it will be carried into execution ; 
for though he unquestionably did not defend Metz to the 
last extremity, and shewed more devotion to the late Em- 
peror than to the canse of bis country, both he and the pre- 





sent President of the Republic were too much overridden by 
Napoleon III. for MacMahon to permit such a sentence to be 
enforced. Accordingly, the recommendations of the court 
may possibly be heeded, or made a virtue of in this instance. 

In American matters the principal topic is an alleged rup- 
ture to a large extent in the ranks of the Mormons. No less 
than fifteen of Brigham Young’s wives are said to have muti- 
nied, and to be on their way to the North, some of them for 
the purpose of lecturing on their atrocious institution. 
Whatever truth there may be in the rumor, there is no doubt 
that the infamous system is rapidly approaching to an end. 

In local affairs, Mr. Tweed still engages public attention. 
The “ Boss” is said to be heartily tired of his imprisonment, 
and to contemplate escaping from it by making a clean breast 
of his delinquencies. He is about, it seems, to write his bio- 
graphy, and incriminate almost one-half of the distinguished 
denizens of the city. The circumstance of his being a con- 
victed prisoner will, of course, cause his evidence to be 
received with suspicion, unless corroborated; but little doubt 
exists that, although his was the vo'd hand which executed 
the late public robberies, it was the deeper head of the Hiber- 
nian adventurer Sweeney that conceived them, and_the insa- 
tiable rapacity of Connolly which to a large {extent profitted 
by them. Both of these nefarious rogues are ai present living 
in Ireland in luxury, and it’is*bighly desirable, that, even 
through the medium of Tweed, they should be brought to 
justice. 

In the distant city of San Francisco an event has occurred 
interesting to seamen throughout the globe. The captain 
and mate; of an American vessel have there been convicted 
of gross brutality to their crew, and sentenced respectively to 
eighteen months (with a fine of $1,000) and five years of im- 
prisonment. The execution of the commander of an English 
vessel some years ago, in Liverpool, for thus wilfully mur- 
dering one of his crew, had a very beneficial effect in ameli- 
orating the condition of British seamen; and though the 
present Americans committed a still greater enormity—three 
of their victims having committed suicide by leaping over- 
board to escape their inhuman cruelty—and have received a 
far inferior punishment, it is to be hoped that their sentence 
will be equally advantageous to American sailofs, or those 
who sail on board of American ships. In connection with this 
we may add that,in the neighboring community of Jersey City, 
a poor Russian sailor lies under sentence of death for having 
fatally stabbed a United States Marshal for arresting him 
while endeavoring to escape, by desertion, from like brutali- 
ties. As he is utterly ignorant of the language and customs 
of this country—as well as, moreover, of the lowest stage of 
intelligence—it is hoped that Executive clemency may, if 
possible, be extended to him. 

As we go to press it is announced that the sentence of Ba- 
zaine has been changed to twenty years’ seclusion, and that 
the Marshal will be spared the humiliating ceremony of 
degradation, though he will bear its eflects. 

THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 

It is almost too late to think of returning to the President’s 
Message, and, but for a sort of semi-promise which we gave 
last week, we should not have thought of again adverting to 
it. Like all such documents, it is lengthy and tedious in the 
extreme, informing us of topics with which we, and the 
whole country, were already familiar—destined, in short, like 
most of its predecessors— 

“ Soon to the mass of dulness to return, 
Where things forgot are swept to things unborn.” 

But there is one glaring inconsistency in it which we can- 
not refrain from pointing out. The President, it would 
appear, proposes, at one and the same time, to 
both vesume specie payments, and £ expand the cur. 
rency. But how he is going to pay gold for his $356,- 
000,000 “ greenbacks” authorised by Congress, and now in cir- 
culation—to say nothing of the unauthorised addition thereto, 
which he is now making from his forty-four million reserve 
—when his actual deficit,in gold, on the fi:st of January 
next, is likely to be, according to the showing of one of our 
morning contemporaries, about $15,000,000 (after the $20,- 
000,000 gold bonds, now maturing, have been paid), it is 
certainly difficult to see; for with an estimated deficit in 
the revenue of $13,580,000 during the past year, with a still 
greater falling off in fact, it is not easy to understand where 
the President bases his hopes of early resumption. The 
Secretary of the Treasury evidently declines to share them, 
since he even advocates a provision by which “the Na- 
tional banks, under certain circumstances and toa limited 
extent, may increase their note circulation by a pledge of 
United States bonds, bearing no interest while so pledged ;” 
evidently looking forward to periodical inflation, rather than 
contraction ; an alternative which may be regarded as the 
very first step towards lasting specie payments. 

In fact, our daily contemporaries take a very unfavorable 
view of the message. The Sun pronounces it “ a weak effu- 
sion—a rambling, disjointed affair.’ The Herald regards it 
as “a mere record of events and of the deeds of the Govern- 
ment during the past year, as well as a timid suggestion of 
the measures which the Legislature ought to propose,” The 
Tribune sees “ nothing in it to command admiration ;” and 
even the Zimes is constrained to admit that “General Grant 
does not discuss the subject of finance from the standpoint of 
4 (sound) theorist.” 

In our more impartial estimation, when we see him thus 
meddling with finance, General Grant seems to realize the 





noted opinion pronounced on Lord John Russell by the 


reverent, or irreverent joker, Sidney Smith—namely, that 
“he possessed such confidence in himself, that he would un- 
dertake, at amoment’s notice, to cut for the stone, or as- 
sume the command of the Channel ficet; and no one could 
perceive by the movement of a single muscle of his counten- 
ance that the patient was dying under the knife, or the 
ships hurrying to destruction on the rocks.” The London 
Times and other English papers take a similar unfavorable 
view of the Message, while the Spanish and French speak of 
it in terms of haughty defiance or sovereign contempt. 





THE REUTER-PERSIAN “ SELL.” 

When the Shah of Persia, last summer, visited Europe, we 
entertained an idea that he was not so much impelled by any 
remarkable thirst for knowledge as that he was a dupe in the 
hands of the designing German, Baron Reuter. This shrewd 
speculator had arrived at the conclusion, that if he could get 
the construction of the Persian railways into his hands, he 
might virtually ruie the country; and hence he persuaded 
the Shah to unJertake that memorable journey in the course 
of which he so completely befooled the leading royal heads 
of Europe, while all the time he was but a sort of itinerant 
advertisement in the Baron’s hands. The capitalists of Eng- 
land have meanwhile formed an opinion that railways in 
Persia would not pay, the whole being too much dependent 
on the one-man power who governed the country, and hence 
the recent treaty has entirely fallen to the ground. But 
lately, under the pretext that Reuter has not yet commenced 
operations, the successor of Darius has revoked all his late 
concessions, and the waole of the money expended on the 
modern Xerxes to Europe has thus been thrown away. The 
result is, perhaps, not to be regretted, as it is doubtful whether 
British travellers would have felt inclined in their passage to 
India to trust themselves to a country so wild, lest the Shah’s 
subjects should have shown an undue admiration for those 
ladies whom, when in Europe, he so much admired, and been 
seized with an inordinate desire for increasing his present 
diamond store. 





FINE ARTS. 
GOUPIL’8—(CONTINUED.) 

V. Mattoni, of Rome, has here a subject that reminds one 
of the quaint pictures by Worms not unfrequently to be seen 
in imported collections here. On a carved stone seat in a 
park or garden there is seated a Spanish woman with veil 
and fan, and a very espiegle expression playing over her 
winsome features. At the further end of the bench are 
seated two men, whispering together in a joking way as if to 
“ chaff” the buxom Spaniard, whose costume is not exactly 
that of a senorita, though both characteristic and picturesque. 

A lady walking along a path in a grove, attended by a very 
diminutive dog, is a simple subject wrought out with much 
breadth and delicacy of treatment by Rumpf. Another 
pleasant subject by the same artist is a lady gathering wild 
flowers. Both of these pictures are marked by fecling for 
color and delicate gradation. 

P. A. Cot, whose fine painting of a scene at a tomb ‘was 
exhibited at the Academy of Design a year or two since, is 
represented here by an upright picture of a girl dancing, 
barefooted, and beating a tambourine above her head, which 
is gifted with a marvellous growth of bushy black hair. 
There is richness in the flesh-tints here, and much firmness 
of touch throughout. 

One of Toulmonche’s high-born ladies, elegantly dressed, 
is not the least attractive subject on the walls at Goupil’s. 
This time she is warming her feet at a fire, and, as frequently 
presented by Tculmonche, she’ also twirls a fan. The back 
ground, carpets, and general accessories of this picture are 
exquisitely painted. 

A very small picture by G. H. Boughton has about it the 
simple charm by which that artist’s works are so often 
marked. It has only a single figure ; that of a lady dressed 
in the costume of the early part of this century—a costume 
that seems so absolutely simple, now, by comparison with the 
complicated trappings in which the woman of the period is 
bandaged up. There is a glimpse of the sea beyond, the 
fresh breeze from which is lightly sporting with the drapery 
of the fair promenader. 

Joseph Coomans, well-known to American connoisseurs by 
his pictures of Pompeiian life and character, has here a more 
important example of his work than we have lately seen. 
It is a life-size half-length of a beautiful Pompeiian lady, 
lavishly decorated with gems. For expression and the 
painting of the flesh tints this is a remarkable work. 

A veritable gem is a little picture by Madrazo, representing 
a woman of dark race seated upon the steps of a conservatory 
where some tropical plants are growing. 

Another small, and very brilliant picture, remarkable for 
the deftness of touch with which it is picked out, is one by 
Boldini—subject, a richly dressed lady smoking a cigarette. 
The color here is very fine. 

The qualities of bold, free manipulation and rich brown 
tints throughout, are conspicuous in a small but strong land- 
scape of low meadow scenery with cattle and fine old trees 
from the pencil of Dupre. 

Siegert is represented by a carefully painted pair of 
character figures of peasant life—an old woman knitting, 
and an old man with his pipe and mug of beer. The subject 
is one of those in which Gerard Dow excelled, and in treat- 
ment is remindful of his manner. 





A picture that will repay careful observation is a charac- 
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teristic one by Brillouin, representing a group of seven elderly pears again in the elegant Fourteentd onc. _. a or | 
. : . sae | rs : . “stra, } 
gentlemen engaged in conversation, smoking, drinking and Teutonic descent, he performs in French and Englist’ wis... | 


taking snuff. 


equal ease, though with a marked foreign accent in both. 


There is something fresh and pleasant in a quaint picture He made his appearance as Claude Melnotte and Don Cassar | 
by Pinchart of a beautiful girl swinging from the bough of a|de Bazin, and, though somewhat too obese for a lover, he | 


tree, at the buds of which a goat is nibbling. 





ART NOTES. 


addressed himself to the “ belulled illul of hith affecthulls” | 
| with extraordinary energy. 
did not seem to appreciate his rotundity, and failed to respond | 

| 


The lady, however, Pauline, | 


At the American and Foreign Art Agency, No. 70 West. with due fervor to his impassioned raptures. , 


Thirty-fourth Street, near Broadway, there is now to be seen 


a remarkable cabinet picture painted lately by Eastman ble event at Niblo’s. They are not actors of a high order, | 
Johnson, who is still sojourning at Nartucket, where he passed | their performances being somewhat of the roystering or 
the summer. Jt represents un interesting lady leaning grace-| amateur character; but they are an agreeable change from | 


The return of the Vokes family is an exceedingly desira- | 





fully at a window and gazing with thoughtful expression | the everlasting Black Crook and Bowery pieces which have | 


upon the wintry scene without. For sentiment, as well as\so long monopolized the boards of this theatre; and the 


for quiet harmony and careful finish, this is one of the best | change is one which the public ought to mark with appruba- 


tion, though the house is too large for their peculiar style of | 
In the same gallery there is on view an upright picture by | acting to be seen to advantage. 


pictures exhibited by Mr. Johnson for some time past. 


J.C. Thom, which has elicited much praise from artists and 
connoisseurs. <A fiery sun is seen through the b!ue mist that 
veils the perspective of a wood. It is winter time, with snow 
upon the ground, and the contrasts are managed with much 
skill. 

W. O. Stone has just finished a life-size three-quarter length 
portrait of the late James Gordon Bennett, which, although 
idealized to some extent, nevertheless presents with force and 
feeling the most striking characteristics of the original. Mr. 
Stone exhibited at a late meeting of the Century Club a por- 
trait of a gentleman and a small one of a little girl, both of 
which received well-merited commendation. 

J. W. Ehninger is still engaged in studying at Florence, 
chiefly with a view of devoting himself to the portrait branch 
of art on his return to this city. 

San Francisco has its Graphic Club, the members of which 
meet occasionally for practice in off-hand sketching at the 
rooms of the Art Association of that city. Ata late meeting 
of the Club the subject given was “ Peace,” the illustrations 
of which are said to have shown much inventive faculty and 
facility in drawing and composition. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


At the Academy of Mnsic, Mr. Strakosch has concluded 
his campaign of thirty subscription nights witi great bril- 
liancy, but, it is said, small financial success ; the exactions 
of some of the leading performers having been such as to 
depr‘ve him of all hope of a profitable return. Meanwhile, 
he goes to Philadelphia, where, it is to be hoped, his career 
will be more lucrative, and returns to New York in February, 
when we sincerely trust the patrons of music of the highest 
order will endeavor to requite him for the sacrifices he has 
made in introducing such artistes as Campanini, Capoul, 
Maurel, Des Puentes, Torriani and Miss Cary to the public. 

Several important events has occurred in the dramatic 
world since our last—the production of the short but elegant 
comedy of “ Home” at Wallack’s, of a new play at the Union 
Square Theatre, the re-appearance of Salvini, and the Ger- 
man-Franco-English actor Fechter, the return of the Vokes 
family, and, finally, the production of another unsuccessful 
drama by Mr. Daly. 

As to the first of these incidents, it is almost unnecessary 
for us tospeak. The part of Colonel White in “ Home,” is so 
admirably adapted for Mr. Lester Wallack that it almost ap- 
pears to have been specially written for him ; and Mr. Gilbert 
is no less at home in the role of the fine old English gentle- 
man, Mr. Dorrison. Miss Katharine Rogers made a great hit 
as the adventuress, Mrs. Pinchbeck, and invested a repulsive 
character with much dignity, pathos and grace. The 
“ mounting” of the piece was most splendid and Beckett 
in the farce which followed “)Jci on parle Francais,” con- 
vulsed the house with laughter. 

The new piece, “Led Astray,” at the Union Square 
Theatre, was at once a success and a disappointment-—a suc- 
cess in its exciting scenes and frequently brilliant dialogue, 
and a disappointment in being a drama of the old Parisian 
order instead of, as announced, a refined comedy to banish 
such improper pieces from the stage. It is an almost literal 
translation, by Mr. Boucicault, of Feuillet’s drama, “ Tenta- 
tion,” and turns on the relations of a profligate husband, 
Thorne, to his wife, Miss Rose Etynge, who, in revenge, is 
just upon the point of making the fatal slip, and becoming 
equally bad. Mr. Thorne performed his part with great 
ability, but the style of Miss Etynge’s acting is somewhat too 
masculine for sentimentalism. The piece was magnificently 
put upon the stage, and, when cut down to considerably less 
than its first production of four hours, will doubtless have a 
successful run. 

The reappearance of Salvini, at the Academy of Music, 
confirms us in our first impression that he is an actor of ex- 
ceedingly great physical force, but comparatively slight men- 
tal refinement. He, moreover, labors under the disadvantage 
of speaking in a language entirely unintelligible to at least 
nine-tenths of his audience, and hence most of his perfor- 
mances become mere pantomimes, which consequently fail 
to “draw.” In justice, however, we must except his “ San- 
sone” of the Italian dramatic author Ippolite D’Aste, which 
was given for the first time on Wednesday evening last. In 
this piece, Signor Salvini, and Signora Piamonti take the 
leading parts, and admirably do they sustain them. Both in 
voice and physigue Salvini makes an admirable Samson, and 
we predict for this play a most successful run. 

Mr, Fechter—the German, French and English actor—ap- 
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ANCIENT CLUBS OF LONDON—NO. II. 
For the Albion. 
(Continued from the Albion of November 29.) 


The principal members of the “ Devil Club,” in addition 
to Ben Jonson, were Carew, Martin, Selden, Cotton, Donne, | 
all celebrated wits of those days, with Richard Jobson, sub- 
sequently celebrated as an African traveller, and the first 
traveller of modern times who ever penetrated into the 
Athantee and Cape Coast district, now the seat of war be- 
tween Great Britain and the Monarch of the former coun- 
try. In his work on the subject, published in 1623, and now 
as rare as the first folio edition of Shakespeare, he gives an 
exceedingly interesting and generally accurate account of the 
country, and the title is an oddity, being lengthy as the titles 
then usually printed, and marked by several peculiarities in 
orthography now by no means common. It ran as follows, 
and, we may add, it might be highly desirable if the British 
Government could now discover some of the “ houses 
couered with gold :” 

“THE GOLDEN TRADE 
oR 
A Discouery of the River Gambra, and the Golden Trade 
of the Aethopians 
Also 
The Commerce with a great black merchant called Buckar 
{ {Sano, and his report of the houses couered with Gold, and 
other strange observations for the goode of our own country ; 
Set down »s they were collected in travelling, part of the 
year 1620, anil 1621 
By Richard Jobson, Gentleman. 
Lonpon: 
Printed by Nicholas Oakes, and are to be sold by 
Nicholas Bourne, 
dwelling at the —— the Royal Exchange, 


All the choice spirits of the day assembled at the “ Devil” 
unJer Ben Jonson’s inspiring auspices ; but of the rare scenes 
that took place not a vestige now remains, and in all proba- 
bility never will be found. Shakespeare, or “ the Wizard of 
the North,” could perhaps alone have depicted them; but 
“ Gentle Will,” as he was then termed, seems to have been 
silent or modest as his own ghost,—the highest part which 
he was ever allowed, or allowed himself to perform--(unlike 
most of managers) in his own immortal plays ; and the other, 
the once “ Great Unknown,” but now equally immortal Sir 
Walter Scott, whose glowing imagination alone could have 
conjured up such a congenial part, now equally for ever 
mute, 

“ Sleeps with him who sleeps below.” 

Ben Jonson not only wrote the words of welcome 
for the witty and thirsty souls who entered this elysium, but 
superadded the following lines for the preservation of good- 
fellowship when they were assembied around the sparkling 
bowl. In these he is supposed to have been assisted by the 
profound learning of Selden, and they were ir Latin as well 
as in English. We shall omit the former as every native of 
this country is familiar with the language, and they present 
a most formidable if not repulsive array of capilals—each 
word commencing with a ‘capital letter—and content our- 
selves with a somewhat purified version in English; but we 
may mention that the Latinity was quite as good as any to 
be found at either Yale or Harvard : 

“RULES FOR THE TAVERN ACADEMY; 
oR, 
LAWS FOR THE BEAUX ESPRITS.” 

From the Latin of Ben Jonson, engraven in marble over 
the chimney, in the Apollo of the Old Devil Tavern, at the 
Temple Bar, that being his club room : 

i 

As the fund of our pleasure let each pay his shot, 

Except some chance friend whom a member brings in ; 

For hence be the sad, the lewd fop and sot, 

For such have the plagues of good company been. 
Il. 


Let the learned and witty, the jovial and gay 
The generous and honest compose our free slate ; 
And, the more to exalt our delight while we stay, 
Let none be debarr’d from his choice female mate. 


: Ill. 
Let no scent offensive the chamber infest, 

Let fancy, not cost, prepare all our disies ; 
Let the caterer mind the state of each guest, 

And the cook in his dressing comply with their wishes. 


Iv. 


~ 4k have no aye toe about —— oe 7 
vor nice breeding, or out of vain pride ; 
Let the drawer8'e- ~aady with wine and fresh glasses, 


-_ - Waiters have €y.. inough their tongues must be 
led, 


v. 


Let our wines without mixture or scum be all fine, 
Or call up the master and break his cull noddle ; 
Let no sober bigot here think it a sin 


To push on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
Vi. 
Let the contests be rather of books than of wine, 
Let the company be neither noisy nor mute; 
Let none of things serious, much less of divine, 
When belly and head’s full, profanely dispute. 
vi. 
Let no saucy fiddler presume to intrude, 
Unless he is sent for to vary our bllss ; 
With mirth, wit, and dancing, and singing conclude, 
To regale every sense with delight in excess. 
vill. 
Let raillery be without malice or heat, 
Dull poems to read let none privilege take ; 
Let no poetaster command or entreat 
Another extempore verses to make. 
Ix, 


Let argument bear no unmusical sound, 
Nor jars interpose sacred friendship to grieve ; 
For generous lovers let a corner be found, 
Where they in soft sighs may their passions relieve. 
x. 
Like the old Lapithites with the goblets to fight, 
Our own 'mongst offences unpardoned will rank ; 
Or breaking of windows, or glasses for spite, 
And spoiling the goods for a rake-belly prank. 
XI. 
Whoever shall publish what’s said or what’s done, 
Be he banished for ever our assembly divine ; 
Let the freedom we take be perverted by none 
To make any guilty by drinking good wine.” e 
The rhyme, assuredly, in this translation is not of the 
highest order, but few can find fault with either the precepts 
or the sentiment. 
(To be continued.) 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Queen Victoria is expected to visit St. Petersburg on the 
marriage of Prince Alfred ; but we think it doubtful. 

General Dix once said, “ who ever attempts to pull down 
the American flag, shoot him on the spot.” Secretary Fish 
now cays, “if any one insults the American flag, he should 
apologize.” 

The reception of the “ Brooklyn Art Association,” which 
came off on Monday evening last, was a great success. Their 
Academy of Music being thrown open, in connection 
with it, the Brooklynites quite excel our “ private views” at 
the Academy of Design, and this is saying a good deal. 
We shall notice their collection next week. 

Sap SumMARy oF THE MExIcAN ExpepiTion.—Maxi- 
milian shot; Carlotta in a mad-house; Napoleon dead in 
exile; Bazaine degraded and condemned to twenty years 
seclusion. 

The church of the Holy Communion has got a new organ, 
designed and constructed by Roosevelt. 

It is now said that the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh 
with the Czar of Russia has been postponed until February, 

United States Minister, Marshall Jewell, formally presented 
his credentials to the Czar at St. Petersburg on Wednesday 
last. 

The Rothschilds have brought out a Hungarian loan of 
$37,000,000 in London. 

The Persian government has cancelled the concession 
granted by the Shab to Baron Reuter, whe failed to com- 
mence the works within the time stipulated in the contract. 

The Finance Minister of Italy delivered his annual 
statement for 1874, in the Chamber of Deputies, at Rome, on 
the 27th ult. The statement shows a deficit of 180,000,000 
lire. 12,000,000 lire are attriLutable to a deficiency in the 
receipts, and 118,000,000 to an increase in the extraordinary 
expenditure, inctuding 50,000,000 for the construction of rail- 
ways. 

Mrs. and Miss Nellie Grant are about to visit Philadelphia, 
and will subsequently come to New York. 

Lopez Dominique has accepted the command of the govern- 
ment force before Cartagena. 


Mr. Wilkie Collins will give a reading at New Bedford on 
Thursday next. 


Professor Agassiz lies dangerously ill of paralysis of the 
brain, at his residence at Boston. Hopes are however enter- 
tained of his recovery. 

It appears, from the report ot the Southern Claims Com- 
mission, that the gross amount of claims filed is $60,000,000, 
and the aggregate amount passed on, $10,000,000, there 
remaining 17,000 claims, amounting to $50,000,000, to be 
adjudicated. 

“The American Society of Painters in Water Colors” have 
invited contributions for their seventh annual exhibition, 
which is to be held at the National Academy of Design, on 
the 29th of January next. A portion of their space will be 
devoted to works in Black and White. 

Judge Daly’s remarks at the Palestine exploration meeting, 








that buildings have been discovered in Palestine which re- 
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semble in their minutest deta 
in the Hebrides and in Galway, indicates 


course of empire took its Westwar 
army expendi:ure ranks but fourth in the list of great States. ( 


paying 117,000,000 for army purposes; Great Britain ranks | 


with only 90,565,497 thalers. 


The Republics of Guatemala, Salvador, and Nicaragua, 
have entered a treaty of amity to consolidate Jiberal prin- 


and aid each other in cave of invasion from that State. If 


pecan an offensive alliance is to be formed against Costa 
ica. 


ral Government. 


According to a letter from St. Johns, N.F., the fisheries 
have been highly successful this year, and the merchants and 
tradesmen are jubilant over the result. 
seal fishing has been followed by the best cod, salmon and 
herring fishing experienced for twenty years. The catch 
of cod on Labrador hos also been above the average. 

The German Gazette of Vienna estimates the deficit of the 
Vienna Exhibition at from 12 to 14 millions of florins. 

The Ontario, Canada, Legislature has been called together 
for the despatch of business on the 7th of January. 





ing (9th inst), He was engaged actively in business during 
half a century and leaves a large fortune. He served as one 
of the Peabody trustees. 


John C. Underwood, United States District Judge for the 
district of Virginia,died suddenly at a late hour of the — of 
Sunday, the 7th inst., of apoplexy, at his residence in Wash- 
ingtor. : 
Sir William Grey, late Lientenant Governor of Bengal, has 
been appointed Governor of Jamaica. 
The health of Prince Leopold is improving. The Prince 
has been suffering from one of those periodical attacks of 
illness to which he is liable. The condition of his royal 
highness makes the date of her Majesty’s return from Scot 
land uncertain. . 
e A Russian Christmas tale, entitled “Two Nights in a 
Haunted House in Russia,” by Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, written 
in commemoration of the marriage of the Grand Duchess 
Marie of Russia with the Duke of Edinburgh, will be pub- 
lished at Ciristmas. The book is dedicated to her Imperial 
ighness the Grafd Duchess. 


The Central Asian question is to be further elucidated by 
three new books—the Baron Von Hellv ald’s “ Russians in 
. Central Asia,” Sir Henry Rawlinson’s “ Political and Geo- 
graphical Condition of Central Asia,” and T. T. Cooper’s 
“New Routes for Commerce.” 

Professor George Rawlinson is about completing his great 
historical work by a volume entitled “ The Seventh Great 
Oriental Monarchy, or a History of the Sassanians.” 


“The Norman People and Their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominion and the United States of America,” is 
the title of a forthcoming book from the London press 
which ought to be interesting. 

Charles A. Dana gets $10,000 a year, it is stated, for editing 
the New York Sun. 

A topographical Map of the Island of Cuba, compiled from 
the most reliable Spanish authorities, is announced by J. 
Schedler. It includes a plan of the city of Havana, a reduced 
map of Central America and the West Indies, and also shows 
the relative position of the Island of Cuba. 


The two chromos presented to subscribers of the Aldine 
for 1874 are creditable copies of actual paintings, in oil, made 
by Thomas Moran, from studies of nature. These chromos 
represent scenes characteristic of the East and the West: the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire, and the Cliffs of 
Green River in Wyoming Territory. We are happy to see 
the Aldine following in the steps of the Aldion, in thus pre- 
senting its subscribers with creditable works of art. 

Indian advices, brought by a°recent Bombay mail, report 
tbat a member of the civil service—Mr. R. G. Melville—has 
turned Mahomedan, and married a native girl. \ 

As there is the authority of Secretary Richardson, himself, 
for stating that “ the newspapers ruined his scheme of specie 
resumption by promulgating the intention of carrying the 
plan into effect,” he should have asked Congress to read his 
annual report in secret. 

The City of Geneva, Switzerland, will realise $4,750,000 
from the bequest of the late Duke of Brunswick. A hitherto 
unknown widow of the deceased puts in a claim for dowry, 
but as the Duke left no sign of such a personage, it is not 
supposed that she can disturb the will. 

“ Austen Lyell” is the title of the forthcoming volume of 
poetry by the author of “ Olrig Grange.” 

One of the Jesvit Fathers at Stonyhurst is engaged on a 
history of the doctrine of Free Will as it appears jn modern 
English philosophy from Hobbes up to the present time. 

In London the rage seems to be for note paper of an ob- 
lovog shape, turning down at the top, and, with an extra fold 
once over from the side, taking a square form, in which 
shape the envelopes are now very generally made. The 
fashionable color is of a brownish tint. 

During the last month, 604 French immigrants arrived at 
this port from the provinces recently ceded toGermany. Of 
this number, 221 were from Alsace and 92 from Lorraine. 
London was enveloped in a dense fog from the 9th to the 12th 
inst. It was as dark as night, and locomotion was slow and 
hazardous while it lasted. 





ae oe 0 a of Lord Lyveden is announced. He was well/ worthy of t! e name, is published by the first named house; 


an exteny as Mr. Vernon Smith in several Parliameats yay /and of E..:-!\sh poets scarcely one of any reputation can be 

&X'Pefore the | to that which assembled in 1859, when he was raised to the | i : 

gration from Ireland to the Holy Lap? © | peerage by Lord Palmerston. His lordship, who was in his —_ Bese —- have not been re-published by one or 
tha the | 74th year, is succeeded in the title by his eldest son, the Hon. | OF 0 these two Boston presses. 

The German papers p-tt out that notwithstanding the Fitzpatzick Ve 

“bloated army budget,” sc much complained of, German |*!2PAUlCk \ernon. 


‘ 
ils, structures which still remaiy | «own 


Russia takes the lead with the immense annual expenditure | ronite bishops, Monsignor Paul El jezzizi. eight 
of 144,220,000 thalers (3fr. 75c. each); France follows next, | years old, and was nominated in 1826 Archbishop of Tripolis. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, it is stated, will contribute . 
third, with 105,733,000 thalers; while Germany comes in an article to “ Winged Arrows,” the Christmas part of the about to no practical purpose. 
Quiver. 


i ) d r has just made its appearance. 
ciples, to maintain a defensive alliance against Costa Rica, | is merged in the new paper. 
A fine imaginative picture of the late Sir Edwin Landseer 


: : {surrounded ina dream by the shadows of his most notable ; ihe 
It is further proposed to unite these States in a Gene-| creations, has been successfully photographed in London. their American poets may be found the nemes of Bryant, 


The painter, resting from his labor, sieeps in his chair in Longfellow, , 
front of his latest portrait of the Queen, and above and | Taylor, Stoddard, Saxe, Stedman, Aldrich, Hart, Hay and 
! around him are grouped some scores of his more famous many more. 
A very productive | jJlustrations of animal life. 

It is stated that Dr. Schliemann hassent photographs of his . . ‘- ss 
Trojan collection of antiquities to Mr. Gladstone, in the hope From Secret Chambers”—containing many poems remarkable 
that the originals may be purchased by the nation. p 
further stated that Mr. Gladstone has placed the matter in | ordinary excellence of versification. 
competent hands. 
( ~~; ee. be Seed in the yo 8 nny tion a complete edition of Stedman’s poems, and two new 
says the Art Journal), is a necklace worn by Queen Aah-| ,,.,; eat" z “mc 
Charles MacAlester, a well known and much esteemed | hept, mother of King Aahmes, the founder of the eighteenth editions of Gunes poems, complete ; nemely, a “Diamond 
merchant of Philadelphia, died in that city yesterday morn- | dynasty, who was not only coeval with Abram and Sarai, but Edition,” and a“ Red-line Ulustrated. 
the identical Pharoah who was “ plagued with great plagues” 


It is worth mentioning 
| that this is done, for the most part, with the consent of the 


The death is announced of the oldest of the Lebanon Ma- | author, and to his pecuniary advantage: a fact highly credi- 


He was eighty | table to these publishers, in the absence of anything like the 


international copyright-law which hss been so long talked 


Tennyson (in various editions from the cheapest to the 


The Irish Echo is the title of anew Dublin daily paper that | "0st luxurious) Browning, Buchanan, Bulwer (“Owen Mere- 


because of Sarai, Abram’s wife. 


“Amicus Veritatis,” the correspondent of the London 


The Dublin Evening Telegraph | dith”) Mulock, Massey, Maekay, Kingsley, Arnold, Locker, 


are only part of the list of modern British poets whose works 
have been republished by one of these firms; while among 


Lowell, Holmes, Whittier, Percival, Cary, 


Quite lately, the name of Laura C. Redden has 
been added to the list, by virtue of a volume entitled “ Sounds 


It is | for delicate and sympathetic feeling, and much more than 
Of recent publications by this house, I may further men- 
The latter is one of 


the most beautiful books of American manufacture, in paper, 
print, binding and pictorial effect. Of Editions de luxe, 


" I bs ‘ J ‘00 | especially designed for the Holidays, perhaps the finest are 
Times, who a short time since impugned Mr. Bright's veracity ‘nde f i iig i as . 

as to the part the hon. gentleman said he had taken in the Osgood and Co’s illustrated edition of Saxe’s Proud Miss 
Education Bill, is, we are told, the Right Hon. Robert|McBride, profusely and very beautifully illustrated by 


Lowe. 


As the Early English Text Society will complete the tenth 
ear of its life on December 31st, and isin want of funds, the 


Hoppin, the cleverest of cotemporary designers of society- 
pictures; and, from the same press, Lowell’s “Courtin’ 


ue | Scene,” illustrated in “ silhouette” designs. 
uke of Manchester has headed a commemoration fund in ' on 


its aid. 


The beautiful and really exciting novel-in-verse, “ The 


According to Dr. Rudal, of Vienna, the English are un- | Red and White Roses,” published a few weeks ago by the 
doubtedly the most scribbling nation in the world,—if the |Same house, and supposed by many persons to be of “ Yan- 


annual amount of paper consumed be taken in evidence. 
Thus, each English man, woman, and child, uses 114lb. of 


kee” origin, is now pretty generally known to be the work— 


ee ee ae ae Peo dee eon cal ea and very charming work it is—of Robert Buchanan, whose 
- Bi 5 e t. B ’ . . . . 

tol, ib then Germany, 81b.; France, 714 lb.; British Ame- | best traits as a writer are obvious enough in the verses, 
rica, 514 1b.; Italy and Austria, 344 Ib.; Mexico and Central | Which have a certain natural grace and vivacity quite pecu- 
America, 21b.; Spain, 14¢ lb.; while Russia uses only 1.20 | liar to himself. The author’s use of “ Yankeeisms” is ex: 


per cent. 


The London Sun announces that there is to be a winter 


ceptionally correct for a “ foreigner,” and might well mis- 


; : A lead the publi i ; ae 
session of Parliament, to meet early in Lsecember, in order to eed the public as to the Aahdat of the author Literary 


vote the Ashantee estimates. 


and Social Judgments, by W. R. Greg,” is alike remarkable 


A correspondent writing to Pudlic Opinion, says: In an | fF its meat and vigorous English, and for the calm judicial 
edition of Goldsmith’s works, published about 1795, and at |tone in which the writer’s views are pronounced. The topics 
the end of the “Hermit of Warkworth; or, Edwin and | are, Madanie de Stael; British and Foreign Characteristics’; 


Angelina,” there are these two stanzas :— 


“ Here amidst sylvan bowers we'll rove, 
From lawn to woodland stray ; 
Blest as the songsters of the greve, 
And innocent as they. 


To all that want, and all that wail, 
Our pity shall be given ; 

And when this life of love shall fail, 
We'll love again in heaven.” 


Northumberland. 


Bellerophon and taken to St. Vincent. 
——_>__—- 


LITERARY GOSSIP FROM BOSTON. 


the following interesting letter from “ the Hub :” 


people of the commercial metropolis. 


gest, the less occasion for “ blowing her trumpet.” 


some of your readers. 


in heaven ?” 


the “ Athens of America.” 





New England is said to require at least 35,000,000 bushels 
of wheat annually for her own consumption. 
these States import corn, oats, and barley. The Middle States 
and Maryland raise only about one-fourth of the wheat they 
consume. They must import 80,000,000 bushels for con- 

















requires 33,900,000 bushels of wheat, the product of other 
States, to feed ier population. 

Mr. Richard Gowing, editor of the “ School Board Chroni- 
cle,” has been appointed editor of the “ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” in the place of Mr. Joseph Hatton. 


of Autobiography,” by Mr. Robert Dale Owen. | 





grade, intellectually and esthetically considered. 


respect of their mechanical appearance, it is the pride of their 
sumption, besides 50,000.000 for export. New York alone | publishers that Boston books are something nearer the best 


| English workmanship than 
Philadelphia. 


Certainly, in Belles-lettres, and notably in the line of poetry, 
the house of James R. Osgood and Co. (formerly Ticknor and 
The Athenewm says: Messrs. Trubner have in preparation Fields) leads all others; and the much younger house of 
8 work entitled “ Threading My Way: Twenty-seven Years | Roberts Brothers is in high repute for its well-made books in 


The edition in question was printed for the Duchess of 


Albion Hotel, Dec. 10tb, 1873. 

My pear Morrewi—A letter from the Albion Hotel to the | "@84- 
“ Albion” newspaper, looks a little like “ carrying coals to 
Newcastle ;” and yet, it is by no means the same thing. the press of Roberts Brothers, has, naturally enough, created 
Boston is worth mentioning on several accounts—even to the | !¢88 talk both in England and America than his first volume. 
Imprimus, Boston bas It is, nevertheless, an improvement on the sometimes bril- 
the biggest organ in America—and has therefore, let me sug- liant but often crude and inartistic Gisplays of poetic power 


False Morality of Lady Novelists; Kingsley and Carlyle ; 
French Fiction, the Lowest Deep; Chateaubriand; M. de 
Tocqueville; Why are Women redundant? Truth versus 
Edification ; Time; Good People—of which essays the most 
profound is the one on the redundancy of women ; and the 
most powerful that on “ Chateaubriand.” 

“South Sea Icylls, by C. W. Stoddard,” furnish a striking 
example of that sort of felicitous description which puts the 
reader in the very atmosphere of the place, and charms him 


From London we learn that the British man-of-war Belle- hy the eubtlont Bending of Set end fomey. 
rophon collided with the River Plate steamer Flamsteed, and 
the latter was so badly damaged that she sunk soon afterward. 
All her passengers, officers and crew were rescued by the 


A new compilation by Whittier, entitled, “Child Life in 
Prose,” a companion to his former volume, “ Child Life in 
Poetry,” will be warmly welcomed by young readers who re- 
joice in pieasant stories and beautiful pictures. 

T. B. Aldrich’s recent collection of stories, entitled, “ Mar- 
jorie Daw and Other People,” has made a decided hit both 


A very well-informed literary gentleman favors us with |at home and abroad. The London Spectator’s criticism of 


the book recognizes the wit, sprightliness and rare knack of 
narrative which make Mr. Aldrich’s stories so pleasant to 


Joaquin Miller's new book, ,“ Songs of Sun-Jands,” from 


Apropos for which the “ Songs of the Sierras” are remarkable. The 


of the organ, there is a good thing which may be new to |STY of the “ Amazons” is one of rare beauty and intcrest, 
A New York paper having published | #"4 is a masterly vindication of the “ grand passion,” against 

a paragraph to the effect that the Bostonians are so fond of |#!! arguments in favor of an unloving life. From the same 

their organ, they would be discontented in heaven upon fail- | Ptés$ We have a charming book for the young folks, en- 

ing to find the like in the Celestial City, the Boston Post— | titled, “ Bed-time Stories,” by Louise C. Moulton, beautifully 

the cleverest of New England papers—answered, “ Bien dit / | bound and illustrated. 

—only, how is a New Yorker ever to know what is going on 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN ART. 
I know cf no recent educational enterprise which seems to 


To resume, Boston is not only musical, but literary; and if|me of more importance than Prof. Walter Smith’s system of 
the making of many books of a high order of literature can |“ Art-Education,” which is already adopted by the State of 
warrant the claim,—has, so far, a just pretence to call herseif | Massachusetts, and which Messrs. Osgeod and Co. are ex- 
Horace, you remember, advises | tending far and wide through the Union by means of the 
authors to commence at the heart of the matter in hand, | Prof. Smith’s “ American Text-books of Drawing,” prepared 
(in medias res, is the expression) a rule which, applied to|for the use of schools of every grade. I cannot give your 
literary circles, is equivalent to, “ Begin at the Hud /”—that 
is to say, Boston—for Boston hes at least this reason for|the language employed by its promoters: “ The method of 
claiming precedence in literature, that among all American 
Besides this, | cities she is foremost in the publishing of books of the highest 


readers a better idea of this system, than by quoting, in part, 


instruction is entirely different from that taught by any other 
system. Starting with the idea that Drawing is a study as 
easily mastered as Arithmetie, Grammar, or Geography, it has 
been the aim of the author of these books to make the system 
of instruction simple, logical, and progressive throughout. 


Even in 


those of New York and | Beginning with judging distances and drawing straight lines, 


pupils are led forward step by step through a wide variety of 
examples of the finest forms in nature and art, up to drawing 
elaborate ornamental forms in various positions and of vary. 
ing sizes and proportions; and also to original designing. 
Hence the instruction and practice given in these books not 








the same line of literature. Nearly all the original poetry, | only lays the basis for the best artistic results, but pupils at 
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the same time are taught to apply the principles learned to 
practical industrial Designing.” \ 

The divisions are as follows: “ Free-hand Outline Draw 
ing,” “ Plain Geometrical Drawing,” “ Perspective Drawing,” 
“Model and Object Drawing,” and “ Mechanical Projection 
and Drawing,” and each subject embraces three or more 
books or parts. These subjects or divisions embrace the basis 
of all drawing, whether of an artistic, industrial, or mechani- 
cal character, and these books of Prof. Smith’s are the only 
works published which cover the whole ground. This series, 


therefore, is the only complete series of Drawing-Books ac- | 


cessible to Americar teachers. Teachers can teach Drawing 
by this system with much better results than by any other. 
The Text-Books are s> arranged that the pupils see their own 
powers develop as they go from exercise to exercise ; while 
for the special benefit of Teachers, Manuals are prepared, 


waich give full particulars and illustrations in regard to the 


best methods of teaching the subject, together with valuable 
suggestions in regard to original designing. 
I have not time to remark further upon this admirable 


system of “ Art-Education,” than to venture the opinion that 
it is destined to advance the cause of art among the American 
people in a very rapid and efficient manner, while completely 
superseding all other methods hitherto attempted. Of the 
new and wonderful “ Heliotype Process,” for copying engrav- 
ings, pen and ink sketches, statues, busts, and indeed almost 
everything in Nature and Art, with perfect fidelity to the 


original—I must tell you in a future letter —Yours, 8. 
——_~>——_——_—— 


WILL-MAKING ECCENTRICITIES. 


Wills have been made of every conceivable shape and form. 
We find them consisting of only a few words, like that of Mr. 
Kenneth Macaulay, dated April 1865, which merely said: 


| 

testator leaves the whole, or some part of his body, to one or 

more of his friends, to be used for the furtherance of science 

or art amongst his survivors. Such was the bequest of Pro- 
fessor Byrd Powell, an American physician and phrenologist. | 

‘* Furthermore,’ ran the will, ‘I give and bequeath to Mrs 

| 'T. Kinsey, of Cincinnati, Ohio, my head, to be removed from | 
my body for her use, by H. I’. Keckeler, or his agents.” ‘The | 

| said Mrs. Kinsey was one of the professors must enthusiastic 

upils. Some weeks after the remains of this lover of his art 

, had been placed in the vaults of a cemetery, the bequest was | 
jcarried out, the executors of the deceased employing Dr. 
| Curtis, of Cincinnati, to take off the head, which forthwith 
| came into the possession of Mrs. Kinsey. Dr. Gall, another | 
phrenologist, who died in Paris in 1828, left a similar direction | 
in his will. | 
In University College is the skeleton of Jeremy Bentham. | 
This eccentric individual left his body by will to Dr. South- | 
wood Smith, who wrote a letter on the subject to ‘* Notes and | 
Queries.” ‘‘ Jeremy Bentham left by will his body to me for 
dissection. I was also to deliver a public lecture over his | 
body to medical students and the public generally. ‘The latter | 
was done at the Well Street School. After the usual | 
anatomical demonstration was over, a skeleton was made of | 
the bones, I endeavored to preserve the head untouched, | 
merely drawing away the fluids by placing it under an air-| 
pump over sulphuric acid. By this means the head was ren- | 
dered as hard as the skulls of the New Zealanders, but all! 
expression was gone, of course. Seeing this would not do for | 
exhibition, I had a model made in wax by a distinguished | 
French artist..... Ithen had the skeleton stuffed out to fit | 
Bentham’s own clothes, and this wax likeness fitted to the | 
trunk..... The whole was then inclosed in a mahogany case, | 
with folding glass doors; and I ultimately gave it to Univer- | 
sity College, where it now is.”, 
In 1871, the New York 7imes stated that a Mr. 8S. Sanborn, 
of Medford, Massachusetts, hatter, made and recorded a will 
by which he bequeathed his body to Professors Louis Agassiz 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, of Harvard University, request- 
ing that it should be prepared ‘‘in the most scientific and 
skilful manner known to the anatomical art,” and placed in 
the museum of anatomy attached to the university. He also 
directed that two drumbheads should be made of bis skin, 


WITHERED LEAVES. 


Accept, dear friend, these withered leaves 
That I’ve arranged for thee, 

And may they sometimes bring to mind 
Kind memories of me. 


When genial spring one morn awoke 
From her long winter sleep, 

She bound around her brow the leaves 
T now would have you keep. 


And when the autumn sun had turned 
These emerald gems to gold, 

They faded in the cruel biast, 
And now are sere and old. 


But still they have a charm for me 
I treasure in my heart— 
They typify a truer life, 
Where friends will never part. 
G. L, Parsons, M.D. 


> 


SCIENTIFIC AND MECHANICAL, 
Hort-Gitpina oF TIRon.—The process of hot gilding of 
iron, and similar metals, has been lately much simplified by 
Kirchmann, who produces gilt designs which are very uni- 
form, and which bear polishing. This is done by rubbing the 
surface with soda-amalgam, and then quickly applying a 
concentrated solution of chloride of gold and expelling the 
mercury Ly the heat of a lamp or furnace. Similar results 

may be obtained with p!atinum and silver salts. 
PROTECTING STEEL AND IRON FROM Rvust.—The follow- 
ing mixture is stated to be an excellent brown coating for 
protecting steel and iron from rust.. Dissolve two parts crys- 
tallized chloride of iron, two parts chloride of antimony, and 
one part tannin, in four parts water, and apply with sponge 
or rag, and let dry. Then another coat of: the paint is ap- 


‘* One thousand pounds to my brother Tom; all the residue 
to my dearest wife absolutely ;” and we have seen them in the 
shape of portentous-looking documents, containing a score or 
more of folios. Among the number are numerous interesting 
specimens of original composition, both prose and verse. 
Many examples of poetical wills, written in rather rough dog- 
gerel, are extant, one of the most amusing being that of a Mr. 


patriotic fellow-citizen, Warren Simpson, drummer, 


rise on the 17th of June annually. 


which were to be presented to his ‘distinguish friend and | 
of 
Cohassel,” on condition that he should beat, or cause to be 
beaten, on the said drumheads the national air of Yankee 
Doodle, at the base of the monument on Bunker’s Hill, at sun- 
On one of the drumheads 





Joshua West, and dated December 13, 1804 : 


Perhaps I die not worth a groat, 

But should I die worth something more, 
Then I give that and my old coat, 

And all my manuscripts ip store, 
To those who shall the g ess have 

To cause my poor remains to rest 
Within a decent shell and grave. 

This is the will of Josaua WEsT. 


Another specimen of this kind is the production of one 
William Jackitt, of the parish of St. Mary, Islington, and for 
thirty years a clerk in the firm of Messrs. Fuller and Vaughan, 
It was proved at Doctors’ Commons on the 


once of Cornhill. 
17th July, 1789. 
I give and bequeath, 
When I'm laid underneath, 
To xy two loving sisters, most dear, 
The whole of my store, 
Were it twice as much more, 
Which God’s goodness has granted me here. 


And that none may prevent 
This my will and intent, 
Or occasion the least of law racket, 
With a solemn appeal 
I confirm, sign, and seal, 
This, the true act and deed of Wixu Jacgirr. 


Very frequently the most extraordinary provisos and condi- 
tions are attached to the wills of certain eccentric individuals. 
Thus, at Montgaillard, in 1822, a man died who by his friends 


and relations had been called the ‘‘ misanthrope.” In his wil 


he left directions that any of his relations who should shed 
tears at his funeral should be disinherited; but that he who 
He also 
ordered that neither the church nor his house should be hung 
with black cloth, but that on the day of his burial those places 
In addition 
to this, all the musicians of Montgaillard and its environs were 
to attend the funeral, and fifty of them were to open the pro- 


laughed the most heartily should be sole heir. 
should be decorated with flowers and evergreens, 


cession with hunting-iunes, waltzes, and minuets, 


was to be inscribed ‘‘ Pope's {Universal Prayer,” and on the 
other the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence,” as it originated in 
the brain of its illustrious author, Thomas Jefferson. The 
parts of his body useless for anatomical purposes he desired to 
be “ composted for a fertiliser for the purpose of nourishing 
the growth of an American elm to be planted, or set out, in 
some rural public thoroughfare, that the weary wayfaring man 
may rest, and innocent children playfully sport beneath the 
shadow of its umbrageous branches, rendered luxuriant by my 
carcass.” 

These are but a few instances amongst many. We shall 
mention one more, that of Professor Morlet. This gentleman, 
who filled the chair of geology in the Academy of Lausanne 
for some years, left a clause in his will, directing that nis head 
should still be made useful to science after his death, and that 
it should be preserved in the museum at Bern, with his name 
legibly engraved on the skull, so as to prevent its ever being 
mistaken for any other. His wish was complied with and the 
skull may be seen in the anatomical department of the collec- 
tion at Bern. 

We hear of a Mr. Zimmerman, who died in 1840, and gave 
by will particular directions for his funeral. ‘‘ No person,” 
he says, ‘‘is to attend my corpse tothe grave, nor is any 
funerai bell to be rung, and my desire is to be buried plainly, 
but in a decent manner; and if this is not done, I will come 
again—that is to say, if Ican.’’ Quite as whimsical was the 
injunction of a Mrs, Reading, who by will in 1870, requested 
her coffin to be packed in a plain deal box, and sent to Brank- 
some Tower by a goods train, so that the charge for carriage 
to the place of burial would be no greater than for an ordinary 
package. We do not know how this post-mortem attempt to 
cheat the railway companies succeeded. 

The fear of being buried alive has often led to the attach- 
ment to wills of very strange clauses. ‘The will of a Mr. John 
Lewis Greftulke, proved on October 8, 1867, contained an 
instance of this kind, It ran thus: ‘‘I do not wish to be 
buried, but that my body be embalmed and placed in a coffin, 
the lid of which shall be glazed, and not nailed down, so that 
the body be not deprived of air and daylight, and ultimately 
buried, if the law will permit.” 

Our contemporary, the J/lustrated London News, has lately 


l 


| plied, and again another if necessary, until the color is as 
dark as desired. When dry, it is washed with water, allowed 
to dry again, and the surface polished with boiled linseed 
oil. ‘The chloride of antimony must be as nearly neutral as 
possible. 

Sincu.ar Discovery oF Coat.—The Sheffield Telegraph 
describes an extraordinary scene in that town. A new sewer 
was being put down in Thomas Street, and the excavations 
laid open a seam of coal which there almost crops up to the 
surface. News of this discovery was quickly spread among 
the humbler residents of the neighborhood, and the result 
was that several hundred women and children put in an ap- 
pearance with baskets, buckets, and sacks, and all kinds of 
receptacles, for the collection of the “ black diamonds” as 
they were thrown up by the workmen. 

CoaL IN THE IsLE OF Wieut.—A sensation has been 
produced by the announcement in several rt ae ety) of the 
discovery of coal in the Isle of Wight, at Whiteclitt Bay. 
This coal, or rather lignite, is nothing new. In 1846, these 
beds were described by Mr. Prestwich, and ascertained to be 
merely lignite beds. Since that time, they have been care- 
fully explored by the Geological Survey, and were especially 
described by Mr. Bristow, in 1862. Writing on the Brackles- 
kam beds, he says “ the lower beds are remarkable for the 
quantity of vegetable matter contained in them, not, how- 
ever, in the shape of leaves, as is the case in some of the 
lower Bagshot beds, but in the form of lignite, constituting 
solid beds from fifteen inches to two feet three inches thick.” 

SoLuBLE GLAss.—The employment of soluble glass in the 
arts is rapidly extending, and it has become indispensable in 
many industrial branches. It seems to be specially well 
adapted to the production of cements; when intimately 
mixed with fine chalk it is found that a hard cement will be 
formed in from six to eight hours.) With powdered sulphide 
of antimony a black mass is produced, which is susceptible of 
taking a high polish, and possesses then a superb metallic lus- 
tre. Fine iron dust givesa grey black mass of much hardness, 
Zinc dust gives a grey mass of much hardness, and having a 
metallic lustre. Zine castings can be readily repaired by its 
aid.—Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BraAtIn.—Recent researches appear to 
establish the fact that each convolution of the brain is a 
separate organ, though several of them may work together, 
and often do; that the great motion centres are collected in 
the front part of the brain; that the muscles of the jaw are 
moved by the convolution just above the ear, wifere the phre- 
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AMr. J. Sergeant, of Leicester, a stanch upholder and 
practiser of early rising, inserted a clause in his will to the 
following rather disagreeable effect to those concerned: ‘‘ My 
nephews are fond of indulging themselves in bed in the morn- 
ing, and I wish them to prove to the satisfaction of my 
executors that they have got out of bed in the morning, and 
either employed themselves in business or taken exercise in 
the open air, from five till eight o’clock every morning, from 
the fifth of April to the tenth of October, being three hours 
each day; and from seven to nine o’clock in the morning from 
the tenth of October to the fifth of April, being two hours 
every morning.” ‘This was to be done for some years, to the 
satisfaction of the executors, who were empowered to excuse 
the heirs in case of illness ; but even then the task was to be 
made up when they had recovered—the penalty, in case of 
non-performance of the conditions, being total exclusion from 
participation in the property. The reason given by Mr. Ser. 
geant for these conditions were, that ‘‘ temperance makes the 
faculties clear, and exercise makes them vigorous. It is tem- 
perance and exercise that can alone insure the fittest state for 
mental or bodily exertion.” The inconvenience accruing to 
the recipients of this bequest was, however, far surpassed by 
that resulting from the condition attached to the will of a 
spiteful old citizen of Berlin, to the effect that the heir should 
always wear thin white linen garments, and at the same time 
indulge in no extra under-clothing. If this condition were 
only once violated, the money was to go to the executors. 

Several of our London churches have had bequests made to 
them with rather strange conditions attached. In the window 
of the middle aisle of St. Mary’s, the mother church of the 
parish of Lambeth, is painted a pedler with his pack and dog, 
said to represent the person who bequeathed to the yarish of 
Lambeth ‘‘ Pedler’s Acre,” provided that his portrait and that 
of his dog were perpetually preserved in one of the church 
windows. When the painting was first put upis unknown, 
but it existed in 1608. ‘‘Pedler’s Acre,” originally called the 
“Church Hopes,” or Hopys (an isthmus of land projecting 
into the river), is entered in the register as bequeathed by a 
person unknown. : > : 

Another remarkable class of bequests is that in which the 


presented a number of amusing eccentricities of this kind. 


if she married again. 


he would find in it something to make him drink. When the 
funeral was over, the poor fellow hastened to enjoy his trea- 
sure, but, on opening the trunk, found only a red herring! 

There could be given innumerable instances of post-mortem 
benevolence, often of a whimsical character. We content 
ourselves with the following: In a late number of the Zimes, 
there appeared an account of two curious customs which took 
place on Good Friday. One of them occurred just outside 
the church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithtield,in the 
oldest churchyard in the city. The venerable incumbent of 
the parish put down twenty-one sixpences on a gravestone, 
which the same number of poor widows picked up. The cus- 
tom is nearly as old as the church, being the result of the will 
of a lady, who left money for the annual donation, and the 
preaching of a sermon. On the same day, at the church of 
All-hallows, Lombard Street, a sermon was preached under 
similar provisions of the will of Peter Symonds, dated 1587, 
and gifts distributed to sixty of the younger scholars of Christ's 
Hospital, each receiving a new penny and a bunch of raisins. 
Under the same will the children of Langbourn Ward Sehools 
who help in the choir, and the children of a Sunday-school, 
received each a bun and various sums of new money, ranging 
from a penny toa shilling, besides a shilling and a loef to 
each of the poor of the parish, The various gifts were distri- 
buted over the tomb of the donor, until it was effaced by 
railway operations, 








One of the cases quotedis that of a Mr. Budd, who left a 
particular estate to his eldest son, provided he did not wear a 
moustache ; if he did, the estate was to go to his second son. 
Another case, equally whimsical, is that of Mr. James 
Robbins, who, in the event of his dear wife not complying 
with his request to wear a widow's cap after his decease, 
enjoined that she was to suffer a diminution of an annuity 
from £30 to £20; and she was to undergo the same penalty 


An amusing instance of carrying a joke beyond one’s own 
death was that perpetrated in his will by Jasper Mayne, a 
humorous dramatic writer of the seventeenth century. In this 
document he left an old trunk to his man-servant, saying that 


nologists locate alimentiveness; that the main, if not the 
sole use of the cerebellum is to move the muscles of the eye, 
which is more amply supplied with brain power than any 
other portion of the vody of equal size, and that epilepsy is 
caused by a lesion between two convolutions of the brain. 

ImproveD MepriuM OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT FoR THE EyEs, 
—The painful eflect of some of the most usual kinds of arti- 
ficial light upon the eye is well known, even to many whose 
natural vision is quite unimpaired. This is attributed by re- 
cent investigators to the great proportion of really non-lu- 
minous rays, or rays of mere caloric bearing no illumination, 
which it contains. It is claimed to be demonstrated, by ac- 
curate analysis, that in sunlight there are 50 per cent o} 
rays, in gaslight nearly 90, in electric light 80, and in 
light as many as 94. Without vouching for the enti r- 
rectness of these figures, the announcement lately made is 
worth repeating, namely, that a German chemist named 
Londsberg professes to have iliscovered that by passing any 
kind of artificial light through a thin layer of alum or mica 
these caloric rays are absorbed, while the illuminating power 
of the true light-rays is undiminished and becomes exceed- 
ingly mild and pleasant to the eye. 

CHANGES IN MreTALLIC W1rRE BY A GALVANIC CURRENT, 
—In a note to the Academy of Sciences at Vienna, Dr. 
Steintz has communicated some interesting facts with regard 
to the changes in length and in elasticity experienced bya 
metallic wire when traversed by a galvanic current, It has 
been disputed whether these changes are the same as those 
produced by heating without the galvanic current, or not. 
The author determined the temperature of the conducting 
wire from the fusion of a thin coating of stearine; while he 
raised to the same degree of temperature a non-galvanised 
wire surrounded by a system of tubes containing stearine in 
process of solidification. The coefficient of elasticity was de- 
termined by oscillations of tension; and change in length by 
an apparatus with two mirrors, indicating with precision 
thousands of a millimetre. The result arrived at 1s, that the 
change in elasticity is the same in the wire simply heated, as 
in the conducting wire ; while the change in length presents 
marked differences, A wire about 53.5 mm, long and 0.5 mm, 
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* —how ephemeral and purposeless the pursuits of the higher 


' little table to let the servant and his mules pass through! 
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thick underwent, in a change of temperature of 37 deg., a 
change of length 0.040 to 0.060 mm. or about 15 to 20 per 
cent. of that effected by simple heating. The expansion was 
the same in wires of brass. 


72 
CONCERNING FRIENDSHIP. 


f One could wish that there were more perfect friendships 
among us; friendships uninterrupted by alternations of fer- 
vor and coldness, of honor and neglect—friendships un- 
broken by misunderstanding, discord, and estrangement. I 
do. not hold that constaney lives only “ in realms above,” but 
one must confess that it is often sadly denaturalized in these 
realms below. One cause of imperfect friendships may be 
found in the fact that it is only men of strong nature who 
are capable of strong affection, and this strength of nature 
is too apt to be of the fiery and impulsive kind. A man 
speaks out whilst his indignation is yet hot within him, and 
his words are such as his friend cannot forget readily. But 
this is not the worst kind of estrangement: it is far from the 
worst. The impulsive men is as sudden and earnest in his 
repentance as he was in his anger, and cannot be at one with 
himself until he is at one with you again. It is quite true, as 
the unbenign and spleenful La Rochefoucauld wrpte, that 
“ renewed friendships require nicer conduct than those that 
have never been broken ;” but this nicer conduct is a first in- 
stinct, and there is asubtle pleasure in it as weil as a satisfac- 
tion. A sadder—far sadder—alienation is the unspoken. You 
feel it only—feel it as men living by the sea feel the ground 
give way before a landslip. Sickness, and fear, and faint- 

ness come over you gradually, acd you are slow to face the 
truth—slow, and altogether reluctant. Wherein have you 

erred? This you ask of yourself all day, and you cannot 
find your erroi,and the pain of believing that offense has 

been taken where none was intended is very acute pain, as 
we most of us know. You cannot humble yourself, saying, 

“On such a day I did wrong—forgive me.” Your relief 

‘would be great, if you could do this, nay, if you could 
do anything ; it is the knowledge that nothing may be done 
that is so insupportable. And the ground goes on loosening, 
and the fissures go on widening, and at last, without any 
perceptible shock, there is a great gulf fixed :— 


A dreaiy sea now flows between ; 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


There is one other sad thing about friendship, and that is 
the gradual decay to which it is liable—especially liable if 
thers is disparity of years. The younger mind grows; “ grow 
it must, if it outgrows all that it loves.” But it is painful 
progress; at the beginning of it very painful. Perhaps in 
the first days of the friendship the younger man was behind 
his friend—so far behind that he had no thought of ever ar- 
riving at the same point; but as the years increased the 
power of assimilation increased too, and there was a time when 
the friends were alongside each other. But by-and-by there is 
less unison, and thisis the time of pain. You cannot tell what 
it is that is disturbing the harmony. Your friend’s ‘ove 
is growing less, you say to yourself; or if you are humble, 
you wonder if you are becoming less worthy of love. The 
true cause will not strike youfor years. Now and then you 
fancy that he is less receptive than he used to be, or that his 
insight is a little dulled, but it docs not occur to you that the 


seems never to tire. 


for the sake of “his cause,” and during the whole weary 
morning we seemed to have nothing in common. 
bethought myself of the unfailing subject, and said, “ What 


death again?’ In a moment all was changed: his look of 
utter apathy had given place to the keenest enthusiasm, and 
knocking the cigarillo out of his mouth, he said, with flash- 
ing eyes, and flushed cheeks, “ Castelar is a statesman, a poet, 
and an orator; he knows and says that, in desperate cases, 
desperate remedies must be applied; so he does right for 
awhile to enforce once more capital punishment in our 
army ; for me, I am a Republican of Repubiicans, and I con- 
sider capital punishment opposed to the true spirit of 
Christianity. I desire nothing for my country but to see her 
sons free; free to serve their God as they like, as their un- 
fettered conscience tells them; freedom in their families ; 
freedom from slavery in their colonies ; that is the wish of 
Heaven; that is my wish also.” You will say, what then, 
are rod poe of the Spaniards? I asked that question, 
too, and received for answer, shooting in the “sierra ;” a 
pic-nic in the “ campo ;” the annual “ ferias” (fairs); and the 
“bano del rio” (river bath)—Macmillan’s Magazine. 
————Q 


LOVE. 


A fragile girl, who droops and pales, 

Like a flower in sudden frost, 

Clasping her wailing infant tight, 

Shrinking away from her fellows’ sight 

Like a wounded bird from the noonday light, 
Its plumage all smirched and tossed. 


Why ? and they whisper of sin and shame, 
And falsehood spoken in love’s pure name. 


A grey old grange, with the ivy wreaths 
Far floating from the wall. 

The thick dust drifting its floors to heap, 
The spider across its doors to creep, 

The flag-stafl rotting upon the keep, 

As the banners within the hall. 


pe A and they speak of a forfeit pledge, 
And their lord, who fell on his sabre’s edge. 


A youth, in the genius-peopled room, 

That once his kingdom made, 

His pencil broken, his canvass blurred, 

And the music that once the heart-strings stirred, 
Dashed right across with a passionate word, 

Like the blood from a heart betrayed. 


Why? and a common story was told, 
Of troth-plight broken for sheen of gold. 


A little child, with frank blue eyes, 

And lips like flowers in dew, 

Who wondered ami< his childish play, 
Why some should frown, some turn away, 
While these who blessing words would say, 
Wept ’mid their kisses too. 





man, “ who is what you were is not what you are.” I quote 
from the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast table,’ who adds, 
“We cannot avoid measuring our rate of movement 
by those with whom we have long been in the habit of com- 
paring ourse)ves ; and when they once become stationary, we 
can get our reckoning from them with painful accuracy.” 
But measurement of this kind is only natural in very ordin- 
ary friendships.—Tinsley’s Magazine. 


———_>—___— 


SPANISH LIFE. 


You cannot think how aay different Spanish domestic 
life is from what it is in England, nor would you credit it 
were I to tell you how rough and rude is the life of the lower 


classes. Let us take a glimpse of family life in the middle 
class. The Spanish houses are built chiefly of the hard but 
porous sand or ironstone, quarries of which abound in the in- 
tezior ; they have some ten or twelve rooms, all of which are 
paved with stone, or large tiles, for in this country of dust 
and burning heat—the thermometer has varied from 87 deg. 
to 95 deg. throughout the summer—no carpets seem to be 
used, save just in one room, in the heart of the winter. The 
stable is at the back of the house, and horses, mules, and car- 
riages all pass through the hall just as do the inmates of the 
house. I have often been taking a “ refresco” with the 
senor and his sposa in the hall, and we have had to move the 


Every morning the “ creada,” or Spanish maid-servant, takes 
her watering-pot, and carefully lays the dust, and cools the 





room with an abundant sprinkling of aqua fresca. At early 
morn the master rises, and his little cup of chocolati, an egg, 
and a slice of melon await him in the sala, or large sitting- 
room—to English eyes a most comfortless place ; very large, 
stone-flagged, with a few massive chairs, walls painted in the 
est way, and one large table in the midst. The rooms, 
to the heat, are always kept darkened by means of 
shutters throughout the day: some of the windows 
glass, some not: but all are strongly protected, without 
exception, by a strong cage of massive ironwork outside. 
The senora has her chocolati in her bedroom, at the open 
window, enjoying the fresh morning breeze. All the 
Spaniards rise as a rule at five or six in the summer to erjo 
the only enjoyable time of the summer day ; at one o’cloc 
they have dinner—the comida—and after that follows the 
two hours’ siesta in a darkened room, Evening then draws 
op, the delicious night-breeze rises and blows freshly from 
the hills, and the ladies go out’ in groups to the alamedo for 
the passao, or. walk. Such is the Spanish lady’s day. She has, 
however, her creadas to look after : and, above all, ber dresses 
to make, or superintend, and her graceful mantilla to ar- 
range. It is quite a striking sight to pass down the streets 
from six to eight at night, and see the graceful carriage of the 
head, and the stately upright walk of the Spanish ladies, 
with their long white dresses trailing behind them in a cloud 
of dust: how they manage to walk over the rough, unpaved, 
uneven streets without a trip is a mystery. At about ten 
all retire to rest, to rise up refreshed for another uneventful 
day. As regards the master of the house, he really seems to 
have but one interest in Jife,and that is, politics. He may 
ride out to view his olive farm, or his mine: and you will 
certainly meet him in his shop, his cesino, or his friend’s 
casa, a inevitable cigarillo, and chatting, or making 
® bargain. } there is absolutely no reading of any sort, 


Why? the passion was past, the charm was spent 
The poison was left for the innocent. 


A wailing cry ‘neath the sombre yew, 

A sob by a lonely hearth, 

Bright buds flung down upon quiet graves, 
Where lush and green the long grass waves 
And the dirge of the river’s restless waves 
Swells sad o’er the sacred earth. 


Why ? ab, who knows not how life is marred, 
Where Death’s strong hand strikes cold and hard. 


Love. Love forgotten, betrayed, forsworn, 
Crushed beneath Death or Time. 

A due to every secret wrong, 

A note, life’s sadness to prolong ; 

A key, keen, magical, and strong, 

To sorrow, or Care, or crime. 


Yet, priest and poet unite to prove 
That “ Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.” 





ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 


The Roman Catholic Bishops, whether in England or Ire- 
land, have never shown any conspicuous zeal in the matter of 
the higher education. Probably it is doing them no injustice 
to say that the higher education, as such, holds a very secon- 
dary place in their thoughts. They are obliged to pay some 
attention to it from time to time, because the Roman Catholic 
laity want their sons to get a University degree; but if it were 
not for this external pressure, they would be quite ready to 
leave the question alone. If they would leave it alone, no 
better arrangement could be desired. It would then be possi- 
ble to discover what the views and wishes of Roman Catholic 
parents really are. Unfortunately, however, the laity have 
interest ghin the subject to force the bishops to take it 
up, but not interest enough in it to lead them to take it up 
for themselves. No one can say, for e le, what opini 
the Irish Roman Catholics would have pronounced on the 
University Bill of last Session if the bishops had not provided 
them with a ready-made tion of it. Irish are 
credited with a keen love of knowledye, and the most anxious 
parent might have been conten: with the safeguards provided 
in the proposed University for the theological soundness of 
his son, Yet scarcely a word of remonstrance was heard from 
the Catholic laity when their bishops kicked over the fabric 
which the Government had built up with so much pains, and 
left at least one more generation of Irishmen to erd their 
education at eighteen or to pursue it in another country. 
Still their action in that matter has at last shamed the bishop 
into doing something. ‘They have turned their minds to the 
Catholic University, with the view of seeing whether this lan- 
guishing institution can possibly be galvanized into life. 

“The Sovereign Pontitf,” we are told, ‘‘has given it the 
power of granting decrees.” In the early days of the Uni- 
versity, when its founders were still striving to get a charter of 
incorporation from the Government, there was an obvious 
reason why the Pope should not lay claim to an authority 
which might seem to render a Royal charter unnecessary. 
After atime all talk of either asking or receiving a Royal 

















charter came to an end. 


not even a book of the calibre of a three-volume novel. | had giver pl: ce to Mr. Gladstone’s, the ideas of the bishops 
Politics, politics are everything to him, and of politics he | had grown ‘>. ambitious to allow them to rest satisfied with a 
I was but yesterday talking with aj charter wii: did not carry an endowment with it. 
friend here, a professional man, one who would give up all | exercise of the power to which the Pope lays claim was still 

| postponed, ir order to ascertain whether money, as well as 


At last I dignity, could be obtained from the Government. 


But the 


Now that 
the bishops see that an endowment is not to be had, except on 


is your opinion of Senor Castelar’s enforcing the penalty of | condition of conceding the principle of a mixed Uciversity, it 
| is suddenly remembered that the Pope is the true fountain of 


academical honor, and that, in holding its privileges from 
him, the Catholie University will only be in a position which 
nearly ull the Universities of Europe have occupied at one 
time or another. If the Irish bishops had been in earnest, 
they would hardly have allowed their University to languish 
for so many years for want of a qualification which can so 
easily be supplied. If they had waited till now to set up a 
Catholic University in Dublin, it might have been explained 
on the hypothesis that they had not abandoned the hope that 
the necessity for founding such an institution would have been 
anticipated by the action of the Government. But the 
Catholic University in Stephen’s Green was set up years ago, 
and it might have been expected that the bishops who thought 
it worth their while to go so far would have thought it worth 
their while to go further. A University which does not claim 
to give degrees is at best an anomaly, and on the Roman 
Catholic theory the Pope is the person from whom the au- 
thority to confer degrees is naturally derived. The Stephen's 
Green institution has not had a fair chance given it. If ever 
Dr. Newman’s papers are published in their integrity, we shall 
probably know why this advantage was denied. It is highly 
unlikely that he should have thrown himself with se much 
energy into the infant undertaking, had he not believed that 
it would receive all the aid and countenance which it was 
possible to obtain for it. Under his guidance the Catholic 
University would have enjoyed far brighter prospects than any 
that now await it. The prestige of his name would have done 
much; his own high conception of what a University ought 
t> be would have done much, and the deserved popularity 
which the University would have derived from these sources 
would have been increased by external circumstances which 
no longer exist. At that time tests were still maintained at 
Trinity College, and there was not, as there is now, a Queen’s 
College possessing a President in every way qualified to com- 
mand the confidence of Roman Catholics. ‘The choice there- 
fore lay between the new University and mixed education 
carried on under conditions not likely to recommend them- 
selves to Irish parents. Yet, with all this in its favor, the 
Catholic University soon dwindled into insignificance. It ia 
hard to believe that this failure was attributable to the indiffe- 
rence of the Irish Roman Catholics. * * 

Why the Roman Catholic bishops should so suddenly have 
awakened to a sense of their duties towards the laity of the 
upper and middle classes does not appear. That their change 
of attitude is in any wfy connected with a sense of the impor- 
tance of University education is in the highest degree unlikely. 
Ecclesiastical bodies are not at all subject to instantaneous 
conversions, and years of comfortable and complacent negleet 
are by no means the usual forerunners of vigorous strivings 
after reformation. It may rather be supposed that the pro- 
mised development of the Catholic University in Ireland, and 
the utterly unexpected announcement that a Catholic Univer- 
sity is to be founded in England, have alike been called forth 
by the fear that Roman Catholic parents will not much longer 
snbmit to see the existing avenues to a University degree 
closed against their sons by the decree of the bishops, unless 
the bishops are prepared at the same time to open up some 
new avenue. The proposed schemes are hardly calculated to 
have the effect which the bishops desire. A conception of 
such magnitude as a new Unversity can hardly be realized by 
so small a body as the English Roman Catholics, or by so 
poor a body as the Irish Roman Catholics. * * The day may 
not be far distant when the Roman Catholic Episcopate will 
regret the short-sighted obstinacy which has characterized 
their whole pol cy as regards University education. 
——_———_—— 


WIT AND WISDOM. 


A young lady had recently coquetted until the victim was 
completely exhausted. He rose to go away. She whispered, 
as she accompanied him to the door, **I shall be at home 
next Sunday evening.” ‘‘So shall I,” promptly replied the 
gentleman. 

A strict Scotch woman of Presbyterian education was in 
duced to attend services onc Sunday at Trinity, New York, 
this being her first appearance in an Episcopal Church. After 
service was over, she was asked how she liked it, and gave 
answer that ‘‘ It was very fine ; but it was awfu’ work for the 
Sabbath day !” 


A young author, reading a tragedy, perceived his auditor 
very often pull off his hat at the erd of a line, and asked him 
the reason. ‘‘I cannot pass a very old acquaintance,” replied 
the critic, ‘‘ without that civility. 

The greatest feat in the eating way ever known was that 
recorded of a man who commenced by bolting a door, after 
which he threw up a window and then cat down and devoured 
a whole story! 


Young Man (selling stockings to young lady): What size do 
you take?— Young Lady: The first woman’s size.— Young 
Man : Really, miss, it is so long sfuce we served Eve with any, 
that I forget. 

** Somebody writes to us,” says an exchange paper, “and wants 
us to give the definition of a journalist. We will do so with 
pleasure. A journalist is a man who spends some of the best 
days of his life in conferring reputations upon others, and 
getting none himself.” Quite true; as the late Mr. Greeley 
well knew. 





It was not to be had during Lord 


A wealthy gentleman met a prominent Judge in Boston a 
few days since, and said: “ Judge, I suppose you believe I am 
asane man?” “Certainly,” replied the Judge, ‘but why ?” 
** T have made my will to day, and I didn’t know but some fifth 
cousin would swear I was non compos mentis, andso I wanted 
high judicial authority for my sanity.” 

It is asked: ‘* What can be wetter than a woman witha 
cataract in her eye, a waterfall on her head, a creek in her 
back, forty springs in her skirt, and high-tied shoes?” And 
it is answered: ‘‘ Why, one with a notion in her head and 
swimming in tears.” 

The wife of a noted Derby bacchanalian notified the store- 
keeper not to let her husband have any more drink; but he 
led her such a life that she had to give in. So she wrote to 
the storekeeper: “ Give my husband all the whisky he wants, 
for Jesus Curist’s sake, amen.” 

What is the difference between a fapymer and a bottle of 
whiskey? One husbands the corn, and the other corns the 





Palmerston’s life, and when Lord Palmerston’s Irish policy 


husband. 
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A lady took her son, of some five years, to church. Afte 
the minister had been preaching about half an hour the little | 
fellow grew sleepy and began to nod. The mother roused him 
into attention several times by pushing; but as it seemed a_ 
hopeless case, she concluded to let him sleep undisturbed. 
After a while the little fellow had his nap out, and saw the) 
minister still holding forth. He looked up in his moiher's| 
face and innocently asked, ‘*‘ Mother, is this Sunday night, or | 
is it next Sunday night ?” | 

Mr. Bailey, of Danbury, says: ‘I do not lecture myself; 1| 
am married.” 

A lunatic writes to ask whether, when a door is not a door, 
but a jar, the door-jam is kept in the said jar. | 

Must a doctor have a license to amputate a game leg ? | 

Ovutp Iretanp.—Wife or Rector newly appointed or 
doesn’t yet understand the cleanly habits of the natives) : 
Dear me, Patrick! after what I said the other day, you surely 
don’t intend to continue keeping the pigs in the house with 
yourselves ?—Pat: Arrah! bedad, and why not, me leddy? 
Sure, an’ hasn’t the house ivery accommodation a pig could 
require ? 

Mr. Punon’s True Artist.—Lady’s Maid: Please, ma’am, 
I wish to resign!—Lady: Why, Parker? You «ame here 
only yesterday !—Lady’s Maid: I've been looking over your 
drawers, ma’am, and find your things are not up to the mark, 
and wouldn't do me credit! 

American Happy THovert.—An American gentleman, Mr. 
Child, has offered to put up, in the Abbey, a memorial win- 
dow to good George Herbert. "Iwas a generous thought. 
But Herbert had earned a little attention from our cousins 
over the way: 

“* Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.” 

However, whether this did or did not suggest the graceful 
offer, we gladly put it on record, and are glad that the ex- 
cellent Dean Stanley has pted this enrich t of the tem- 
ple he loves so wisely and well. 

On Dir.—tThe notion of special services for the constabu- 
lary in Westminster Abbey has been started. On the first 
occasion, ** the entire police force will be required to take up 
the nave,” says Punch. 

Its Aut in Knowine How.—When a woman has a hen to 
drive into the coop, she takes hold of her hoops with both 
hands, and shakes them quietly towards the delinquent, and 
says, *‘ Shew, there!” The hen takes one look at the object, 
to convince herself that it’s a woman, and then stalks majesti- 
cally into the coop, in perfect disgust of the sex. A man 
don’t do that way. He goes out of doors and says, ‘‘ It is 
singular nobody in this house can drive a ken but myself.” 
And, picking up a stick of wood, hurls it at the offending 
biped, and observes, ‘‘Get in there, you thief!” ‘The hen 
immediately loses her reason, and dashes to the opposite end 
of the yard. The man straightway dashes after her. She 
comes back again with her head down, her wings out, and 
followed by an assortment of stove-wood, fruit-cans, and coal- 
clinkers, with a much puffing and very mad man in the rear. 
Then she skims up on the stoop, and under the barn, and over 
a fence or two, and around the house, and back again to the 
coop, ali the while talking as only an excited hen can talk, and 
all the while followed by things convenient for handling, and 
by a man whose coat is on the sawbuck, and whose hat is on 
the ground, and whose perspiration and profanity appear to 
have no limit. 

Friendship, like iron, is fragile if hammered too thin. 

The greater the knowledge the greater the doubt.— Goethe. 


A joyless life is worse to bear than one of active sorrow.— 
uber. 


A man may be great by chance, but never wise and good 
without taking pains so to be.—Lawrie. 

No one is so completely in the right that his adversary is 
completely in the wrong.—Renan. 

Silence is a figure of speech, unanswerable, short, cold, but 
terribly severe.— Theodore Parker. 

Until every good man is brave, we must expect to find 
many good women timid—too timid even to believe in the 
correctness of their own best promptings, when these would 
place them in a minority. 

The fact is, that in doing anything in this world, worth 
doing, we must not stand shivering on the bank thinking of 
the cold and danger, but one in and scramble through as 
well as we can.—Sydney Smith. 

Nothing really succeeds which is not based on reality; 
sham, in a large sense, is never successful; in the life of the 
individual, as in the more comprehensive life of the state, 
pretension is nothing and power is everything. — Whipple. 

The faith in lesson books and readings is one of the super- 
stitions of the age. Even as appliances to intellectual culture, 
books are greatly over-estimated. Something gathered from 
printed pages is supposed to enter into a course of education ; 
but, if gathered by observation of life and nature, is supposed 
not thus to enter. Reading is seeing by proxy—is learning 
indirectly through another man’s faculties, instead of directly 
throngh one’s own faculty ; and such the prevailing bias that 
the indirect learning is thought preferable to the direct learn- 
ing, and usurps the name of cultivation.—Herbert Spencer. 

Lire Maxtms.— 

Fly from the crowd and be to virtne true, 

Content with what thou hast, though it be small ; 

‘To hoard brings hate, nor lofty thoughts pursue— 

He who climbs high endangers many a fall. 

Envy's a shade that ever waits on fame, 

And oft the sun that rises it will hide. 

Trace not in life a vast, expensive scheme, 

But be thy wishes to thy state allied. 

Be mild to others, to thyself severe, 

So truth shall shield thee, or from truth or fear.— Chaucer, 

It is easy to see, says Henry Ward Beecher,—and who knows 
better than he—that matters of sentiment are also discon - 
nected from the common laws of existence; and for this rea- 
son love letters are hardly governed by the laws of common 
correspondence. We see that love letters are not discerned 
intellectually when they are readin ceurt during a suit for 
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Beavtirut Tuincs.— 
A gentle voice, a heartfelt sigh, 
A modest blush, a sparkling eye, 
A manner unaffected, free ; 
These things are beautiful to me. 


Tae Mopesty oF Gentus.—Conceit does not really de- 
pend upon the relation between a man’s true value ard his 
estimate of lis value. It so, it would be scarcely possible 
| for some great men to be conceited at all. If Shakespeare, 
|for example, had guessed only one-half of the truth about 
himself, if he had known that the minutest details of his life 
and writings were to be discussed in all civilised languages, 
| that his influence would revolutionise foreign literature cen- 
turies after his death, and that Ben Jonson and Fletcher 
| would appear to his posterity as mere pigmies by his side, he 
> | = oe ponaptcwe oA. — by sheer gy 
_ '- e i ea : ;ment. Such incense would have been too strong for an 
PRESIDENT MACMAHON’S MESSAGE, |mortal brain. And in this sense it is almost iapeeaibie for 
We will not attempt to conceal the profound and bitter re- | any man of genius to be conceited. Nobody, however bril- 
gret which Marshal MicMahon’s Message has caused us, and liant his promises, can be confident that he will draw one of 
we will frankly say that this document appears to us not to | the stupendous prizes in the vast lottery of life. A young 
be in accordance either with the reality of facts or with what | man who should say, I will be a Shakespeare, or a Dante, or 


A ready hand, a loving heart; 

A sympathy that’s free from art, 

A real friend among the few ; 
‘These things are beautiful and true, 








might have been expected from the character of its author. 
This is not the first time that we have heard such language, 
but never, we venture to assert, has it appeared to us to be 
less justified. 

We must infer that the Marshel-President has not been ac- 
curately informed by his Ministers as to the state of the 
country, And, more particularly, as to what has cccurred 
during the vacation of the Assembly. He refers the agita- | 





fact, no one has had any opportunity of devoting any thought 
to those laws, and the Monarchical attempt sprung from an 
extra-parliamentary incident, has alone caused public agita- 
tion and disturbed the country. He speaks of all parties as 
being in motion and disputing for France, when the truth is 
that one party only was seeking to dispose of it. He also 
asserts the perfect neutrality of his Government, while it is 
notorious that several of his Ministers were engaged in the 
Monarchical attempt, and have thereby compromised them- 
selves. * * 

Logic and sound policy and s, just appreciation of facts 
and circumstances ought to have induced Marshal MacMahon 
to take up the same ground as his predecessor, M. Thiers 
declared that a Monarchy was impossible, and he has been 
justified by facts, for his prediction has been verified in spite 
of the reconciliation of the two branches, which he did not 
expect. The experiment has been made, and his prediction 
has been verified. His policy ought therefore, now to be 
revived and if Marsial MacMahon could have brought bim- 
self to understand that fact and to accept it with resignation, 
an extension of his term of office would have been voted not 
merely by a majority, but almost unanimously. 

Unfortunately it appears from the whole tenor of the Mes- 
sage, und from the spirit which pervades it, that the Presi- 
dent does not rank himself amongst the partisans of that 
form of government of which he is the declared head. It is 
perhaps an accidental omission that the word “ Republic” 
does not once appear in the text of the Message, or ever in 
the signature, where we find nothing mentioned but the 
Duchy of Magenta. But what is not accidental is the man- 
ner in whieh the Marshal defines authority and the condi- 
tions which he considers to be necessary for its effective exer- 
cise. The Roman republic changed its Consuls each year ; 
but that fact did not prevent it from pursuing a very con- 
sistent policy, and from proving its superiority to all the 
Monarchies of that time. The policy of the United States 
is also remarkable for its constancy notwithstanding its fre- 
quent Presidential changes. Napoleon IL". on the other 
hand, succeeded in provoking the distrust of all Europe by 
his changes of systems and alliances. There do exist, there- 
fore, conditions of strength and consistency which are inde- 
pendent of the permanence of the chief magistracy. Be- 
tween the doctrine of the Message with respect to authority, 
and the manifestoes of Prince Louis Napoleon after the coup 
@etat there exists an analogy, perhaps involuntary, but sufii- 
ciently striking, which might have appealed to the Bona- 
partists, if a delay of ten years had not appeared to them too 
severe a trial for patience. 

This analogy was inevitable, for it necessarily follows from 
the very position in which the Marshal and his supporters 
have placed themselves. When they cannot make a Mon- 
archy, and are unwilling to constitute the Republic, there is 
no other issue than a dictatorship ; and, in fact, whether the 
Marshal intends it or not, his message is neiter more nor less 
than a petition for the dictatorship. He will not obtain the 
strong power he asks for, because a triflfmg majority, an 
Assembly divided and in conflict with public opinion, can- 
not create a strong authority in the true and proper accep- 
tance of the word; but he may, if this trifling majority re- 
mains faithful to him, obtain a powerfully armed authority, 
which wil! be obliged to make up by violent methods and 
brutal actions for what it cannot obtain by moral authority 
and true ascendency. ‘The part which Marshal MacMahon 
appears to be ambitious to play is very different from that 
which we had desired for him, and no friend of the public 
liberties can follow him in the path upon which he has now 
entered.—Le Temps. 


—-__->——__—- 


NOVEMBER. 


November, month abbhorred, is here again, 

And here again her foul attendants are— 

Dank fogs, and dismal, dirty, drizzling rain, 

And nightly glooms obscuring every star. 

Barth, abject-looking, lies disrobed and drear ; 

And Nature, night by night, and morn by morn, 

With cold feet thrust ’mong fallen leaves and sere, 

Chill shivering sits, and mourns, forlorn, forlorn. 

Now all things own a great restraining power ; 

Suppressed their functions seem, and ful! their cup 

Of misery wide and deep. No bud or flower 

Cheers the dull land; while not a bird tunes up, 

Save that a robin pipes from some bare tree, 

Not its spring song of hope, but one of memory. 
—_——@—_—__—_ 


OBITUARY. 


The Montreal papers. announce the death of the Hon. 
James Leslie, senator, at his residence, in that city, on the 
6th i:st., in his 88th year. The deccased was born at Kair, 





breach of promise. In fact, if any one craves for lack of for- 
mality in letter writing, it may be found in that bundle of 
letters tied with a blue ribbon. But the subject acquires true 
dignity when we remember that those letters are the expres- 


sion of that which has been the theme of the greatest poets for|a later date he held the office of Prcevincial Secretary and 
Registrar. 

1840 he represented the East Ward of Montreal, in the Lower 
If we admit that the object of letter writ-| Canadian Assembly, and he afterwards sat for Vercheres 
g is to communicate thought and feeling, thus are love! from 1841 to 1848, when be was summoned to the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Senate of the Dominion, 


centuries. 
life without which the world would seem bl«ck and white, like 
a photograph. 
in 
letters the ideal of perfec 
they may appear from an 


It is, as Emerson intimates, one of the colors of} 


| 


t expression, no matter how absurd 
; lleatnal at: a ine 
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Kine :rdineshire, Scotland, and educated at Aberdeen. For 
many years he was engaged in business as a merchant at 
Montreal. He was a member of the Executive Council of 
Canada, and president of that body as far back as 1848. At 


From 1824 until the Union of the Provinces in 


After Confederation he was called to tbe 


tion of the public mind to the expectations awakened by the | Virginius is less than that of the 
approaching discussion of the constitutional Jaws, while, in less, and it would be v 


a Homer, would cither be, or be in the way of becoming a 
fool. Genius must so far be unconscious that it can scarcely 
dare to recognise its own superlative merit, and yet a man 
may be conceivably overpowered even by a revelation of 
only apatt of his own glory.—Saturday Review. 





GREAT Brirarn SPEAKIMG OvT.—The London Times, of 
November 24th, says: ‘ If our interest in the case of the 
United States, it is only 
ery unfortunate if it should appear 
that the Government of Washington has addressed a Note 
to Madrid in which we could not concur. Among the vic- 


| tims of the semi-judicial violence at Santiago there were 


nearly as many Englishmen as citizens of the Union, and 
neither the British Government nor nation would be disposed 
| toallow British sul jects to be put to death in hot haste upon 
| grounds totally insufficient; but it is at least open to question 
whether the Government at Washington have not put them- 
selve in the wrong by the excess of the demands they have pre- 
ferred. The first ground take by the United States’ Cabi- 
net is that the Virginius legally carried an American register, 
Upon this foundation their claims are primarily based. It 
has been probably thought that the American flag so far 
made the deck of the Virginius American territory that no 
one could be legally taken from on board her so long as she 
was upon the high seas. We know that this was the view 
largely entertained in the Union when the news of the cap- 
ture of the Virginius was first received, and the reference to 
the register seems to imply that it has been adopted by the 
Cabinet. We are afraid we could not possibly support such 
a contention,” 





~ ANECDOTE OF THE LATE Epwin 'LANDserR.—A friend 
accompanied Sir Edwin Landseer to the Kensington Museum 
'on the first occasion of its exhibition by gaslight. The 
artist stopped short before his large work, “ A Visitto Water- 
loo.” “IT must have heen mad,” said he,* when I painted 
that ;” and walking up to the picture he placed his hand over 
the part which had attracted his criticism. Au attendant po- 
liceman shouted his polite caution,“ Now, then, tuke yer 
‘ands off that there!” “ My good man,” suid Sir Edwin, “I 
was merely remarking how bad that was.’ “Then why 
don’t yer go and do better ?” said Bobby, who had no idea to 
whom he was speaking, and thereby causing considerable 
merriment among the artist’s friends. “ Quite r ght! quite 
right! I should do better; Lam ashamed of it!” returned 
Sir Edwin, half sadly, and so in his pleasant manner he dis- 
covered himself to the astonished guardian of the peace and 
pictures, who of course collapsed. dir Edwin lad that pic. 
ture home and retouched it. 

Two Noras.e Fartures:—Under the caption ef “ The 
Decline of Commercial Adventure,” the N.Y. Times, says: 
“We begin to think that this age is not a heroic one, after 
all. We found reason to maintain the converse of that pro- 
position when the Samana Bay Company boldly undertook 
to found a commercial Republic in San Domingo, and we 
supposed that there could be no further dispute about the 
question when Baron Julius Von Reuter took a seventy 
years’ lease of the ancient Kingdom of Persia. It is true that 
the nominal beads of these enterprises hardly came up to the 
prevalent ideal of the heroic type either of man or mind, 
Mr. Stockweil could not justly be compared to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, nor is the ex-bank clerk cf Gottingen, albeit a mile 
lionaire and a Baron, calculated to make an effectiwe contrast 
with that other great civilizer of the East, Alexander of 
Macedon. Still, we had but to shut our eyes to the fact that 
President Stockwell and his associates were merely stock 
operators, and were familiarly known amid the most unro- 
mantic of the haunts of men, and open our ears to the melli- 
fluous and idyllic prose in which Dr. Howe celebrated the 
charms of the sweet southern clime around Samana Bay, to 
be assured that we were on the eve of an adventure which 
would redeem the age from the reproach of having furnished 
no subject for a great epic worthy at least of « modern 
Camens. 

“Then, as to the Persian project, surely the man who con- 
trols the telegraphic news of half the world is quite as heroic 
a figure as that early Oriental adventurer Jason, who, with @ 
ship-load of poets, prize-fighters, and wrestlers, went on a 
fillibustering expedition somewhere sround tue Caucasian 
confines of Asia. If the fame of tlie Argonauts, who were 
unquestionably a penniless set of adventurers, has survived 
some three thousand y2ars, how long might not the world be 
expected to remember the enterprise of the “ hochwohlgeboren” 
Von Reuter, who agreed to start with more capital than 
would have been required to buy up the entire Grecian 
Archipelago, with a large slice of Thrace and Macedona into 
the bargain. It was probably out of deference to Apollo, 
who had an unaccountable weakness for the Argonauts, that 
Pindar took so much trouble to write up the highly imagina- 
tive story of their achievements. But the great European 
newsman is, doubtless, under the special protection of Mer- 
cury, god of letters, of commerce, and of fibs, and the myr- 
midons of that deity have certainly done their duty, so far, in 
heralding the great civilizing and money-making experiment 
in Persia.” 

DeaTH oF AN AuTHor.—Mr. Alexander Andrews, the 
author of tye well-known “ History of British Journalism” 
and other works, dicd on the 8th ult., after a lingering illaess, 
at his residence in Albion-grove, Stoke Newington. Mr. 
Andrews was born on the 4th of August, 1824, and was con- 
sequently in his 50th year at the time of his decease, In 
1842 he began to contribute to periodical literature, his 
earliest articles appearing weekly for some years in the 
“Mirror.” Subsequently he wrote articles and series of 
papers for “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” “ Colburn’s New Montbly 
Magazine,” “ London Society,” “The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” and. “ Notes and Queries.” In 1854 he wrote * The 





Eighteenth Century.” 
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Tue Bripat Day.— 


By one decisive argument, 

Giles gained his lovely Kate’s consent, 
To fix the bridal day. 

“ Why in such haste, dear Giles, to wed ? 
Ishall not change my mind,” she said, 

“ But then,” said Giles, “ I may.” 


Tue Grau ror a Wire.—The tastes of men differ so much 
with regard to personal beauty, that in considering what man- 
ner of girl will make the best wife, we shall give no remarks 
upon her figure or appe:rance, but come at once to those most 
enduring qualities of heart and mind, which are ever green 
when the head is frosted with time, and the body bent under 
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the weight of years. 

The duties and obligations of a woman's life are peculiar, 
and belong only to her condition; and, notwithstanding the 
high authority in favor of it, we doubt the pro- 
priety of giving her mind the same kind of training which 
is given to the other sex to falfil widely different duties. It 
appears to us as absurd as giving a youth a medical education 
who is designed to practice law. 

Admitting that the female mind has a masculine strength 
and power—is as capable of lofty and profound thought—is 
endowed with the same aspiration and ambition—the nursery 
is no place in which to fix the fuleram by which sho hopes to 
move the intellectual world; but in the nursery, after all, 
repose her highest duties and holiest obligations. If practical 
experience and close observation did not teach us otherwise, 
the —— of varied accomplishments and profound 
knowledge might indicate the more faithful discharge of the 
duties of her life; but we can safely point to the history of 
learned and scientific women in vindication of our position. 
Female philosophers have no time to be good wives and 
mothers, and a man, when he marries, wants a woman, not an 














WHITE. 





























































encyclopedia, by his side. 
But we have been considering what the gil for a wife should 
not be, rather than what she ought to be. ‘The girl best fitted | 
to make the fireside happy is she whose mind is well stored 
with practical and useful Eleuteden, is accomplished without 
affestation, retiring and modest without prudery, frank, free 
and gay, without frivolity, and thinks her husband the great- 
est man the world ever saw or is ever likely to see. Faith in 
the latter involves a thousand endearing qualities in a wife, 
which we have not time to enumerate. 

In a country like this, where there is no established aris- 
tocracy, where fortunes change hands so frequently, there 
are but few families the female head of which is not required 
to attend to the economy of the household. ‘To be a good 
housekeeper is, therefore, to be reckoned a principal accom- 
ishment in the girl fora wife. If fortune happily secures 
er from the necessity of partaking of the labors of a house- 
wife, the knowledge of direction will be invaluable. 








Carps.—A Frenchman it was who catered to the frivolous 
side of human nature by inventing playing cards. ‘They were 
intended as a pastime for the d ted h, Charles VI. 
‘* Hearts” represent courage and valor in war; “ diamonds” 
represent pike heads for halbert end, w of defi ; 
** spades” represent quarrels shot from arbalists—weapons of 
attack; ‘‘ clubs” represent prudence, the trefoil leaf suggests 
forage. Each has its king, a valiant, experienced leader, each 
named after men of renown in ancient history—David, Alex- 
ander, Cesar, and Charlemagne, Four squires are given to 
four kings—Lancelot, Ogier, Renaud, and Hector. Each king 
has his favorite dame—these are not queens. ‘These dames 
indicate that the wife is nothing in herself, but derives force 
and splendor from her husband. The ‘‘ace” is above and 
beyond all, and represents cash, the sinews of war. The 
other cards, from two to ten, represent bodies of troops of 
‘various strength. 














Dr. CumMING on THE New Mrracites.—Dr. Cumming 
addressed a large congregation at his chapel in London, on 
the 8d inst., on the subject of miracles, and with reference 

rincipally to the pilgrimages which have lately been got up. 
Fie reverend gentleman, after reading from a life of Sister 
Margaret Mary, of Paray-le-Monial, written by ajmember of 
the Society of Jesus, denounced in strong terms the miracu- 
lous privileges attributed to her. The greatest of his surprises 
in connection with these statements was that they should be 
accredited by the Pope and the whole of the Roman Catholic 
Chureb, including such a min as Archbishop Manning. He 
looked upon the Sister Margaret Mary as nothing more than 
a demented lunatic ; yet this person had been honored by the 
whole Roman Catholic Church, «nd he expected, ere long, 
she would be canonised. Dr. Cumming further remarked on 
the difference between the simple records in the Bible of the 
miracles performed by our Saviour and the ridiculovs and 
shocking feats—he could not call them miracles—recorded in 
the life of this Sister Margaret Mary. Every one of the 
miracles spoken of in Scripture was worthy of the occasion, 
and bore the impress of the Almighty; but those in connec- 
tion with Paray-le-Moniai were simply contemptibly silly and 
ridiculous. He looked upon all this sort of thing as a tulfil- 
ment of the prophecies respecting the appearance of false 

rophets and false religions, and he hoped Christians would 
| oan of such dangerous snares. He only wished all Prime 
Ministers were like Prince Bismarck, who had expelled 4,000 
Jesuits from Germany, 2,000 of whom had gone to America, 
while unfortunately the remainder had come to England, and 
were now permeating all classes of society in that country 
and were doing their utmost to forward the cause which they 
had in hand. The Churches of England and Scotland would 
have to be on the alert, and he trusted that they would forget 
their differences for a time, and join together in opposing a 
danger tbat threatened their common Christianity. 





Exrectep Return oF Dr. Lrvinestone.—A short time 
ago Dr. Beke published communications to the effect that 
Dr. Livingstone was cetained a prisoner at a place about 300 
miles from Embomma, on the Congo. According to the 
news brought by the last African steamer, it was reported at 
St. Salvador that Livingstone was then in the interior, about 
30 or 40 miles from that place. As St. Salvador is only 80 
miles from Embomma, the distance to the latter town trom 
the spot at which, according to this later intelligence, our ad- 
venturous countryman was, is not more than 120 miles; and 
Embomma being 70 miles from the mouth of the Congo, he 
would have been within 200 miles of the coast. He may 
well be supposed to have come on nearly, if not quite, as 
quick'y as the natives wlio brought the news of his where- 
abouts: and on the assumption that the intelligence received 
is founded on truth, Dr. Beke thinks that we may not un- 
reasonably look for the veteran traveller’s arrival in England 
by the next mail steamer from the West Coast of Africa.— 


White to play and mate in three moves. 





SoLvtion To Prospiem 1157. 
White. Black. 


1 Qtks Pat Q 4, ch | 1 Any move. 
2, Mates accordingly. 


CHESS NEWS. 
In the Bird-Wisker Match the score stands: 
Mr. B., 5; Mr. W.,4; drawn, 2. 





CITY OF LONDON CHESS CLUB. 
In the Handicap Tournament of the City of London Chess 
Club the forty-eight competitors have been divided into six 
classes: the first class to give class 2 the odds of pawn and 
move, to class 3 pawn and two, to class 4 the knight, to class 5 
the rook, and to class 6 knight and bishop. The second class 
to give class 3 pawn and move, etc., in proportion. The fol- 


; |lowing is the classification: 1st class, Messrs. Bird, De Vere, 


Lord, Potter, Wisker, and Zukertort; 2nd class, Messrs. Bal- 
lard, Coburn, Cox, De Soyres, Lambert, and Major Martin; 
3rd class, Messrs. Bussey, Chappell, Down, Eshwege, Mayew, 
Nicholson, Pfahl, G. H. Rippin, Stevens, Vyse, Watts, and 
Woodard; 4th class, Messrs. Beveridge, Cohen, Connford, 
Heinke, Mass, MacLeod, Mainland, Manning, Morris, Leigh, 
Rabbeth, Reyxolds, E. C, Rippin, Sothers, Webb, and Zappert ; 
5th class, Messrs. Gastineau, Ingold, Lowson, and Pannell ; 
6th class, Messrs. Cutler, Lovelock, and Pizzi. The score at 
the time of our going to press was as follows : 











Drawn games occurred between the following pairs : Mayow 
and Lord, 1; Nicholson and Cox, 1; Zukertort and Vyse, 1; 
M‘Leod and Reynolds, 1; Down and Connford, 1.—London 
Field, Nov. 22. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A consultation game played recently at the Cafe International. 
Messrs. Barnett, Munoz aud Richardson, rs. Messrs. 
McCutcheon, Munoz and Mackenzie. 


Krescritzki GAMBIT. 





White. Black. White. Black. 

B., M. & R. M., M. & M. B., M. & R. M., M.& M 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 Kto R2 b Sok Fy 
2PtoK B4 P tks P 16 PtoK Kt8 to QKt2 
38 KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 17 KttoQ?2 bed ¢ 
t{PtoKR4 PtoKKt5 | 18 QtoQKts wo QB3 
5 KttoK5 BtoKKt2(@ |19QRtoK Btoh B3 
6 PtoQ4 Kt toK B3 20 Kt toK4 Btks RP 
7 BtioQ Ba PwQ4 [31 Pike 3 Q tks P, ch 
8 P tks P Castles 22 KtoKt RK to . 

9 QBtksP Kt tks QP | 23 Bto K5(¢) B tks Kt 

10 Btks Kt Q tks 24 R tks B g to R6 

11 Castles RttoQB3 |25 Rto B2 tks R 

12 Kt tks Kt P tks kt (26 KtksR Q to B 6, ch 
13 P to & B3 PtoQB4 | and wins. 
14 P tks P Q tks P, ch 


NOTES. 

(a) Mr. Paulsen's move, and the most satisfactory defence to 
this gambit, yet discovered. 

(®) Owing to the lateness of the hour the Black allies here 
determined to play for a draw; the sacrifice however is not 
sound and ought to have cost them the game. 

(c) They might safely have taken R with Kt ex. gr. 


23 Kttks R 23 P to Kt 6 (best) 
4 Ktto BS | 2 Btke Kt 
2 Rtks B 2 Qto RT, ch 
2% K toB 26 QtoR8, ch 
2 KtoK?2 27 Q to Kt 7, ch 
2 KtoK3 28 Rto K, ch 
2K tog4 j 29 KR to Q, ch 
sw Ktoh4 30 Rto K, ch 
31 Q to R 6, ch 


31K to BS ] 
32 K toB6, and wins. 
93 K 








Lhoyd’s Weekly, Nov, 25. 





of the players, would lead to a pretty mate in two moves. 


Coburn... ook V. Beene ...004 0 | Beveridge (by 

Mayow .. . Ov. Lord .. 2 default ...... 1 v, Lambert ..... 1 
Manning. . ..0 v. Stevens .0 | Chappell.......1 v. Lowson. ....0 
Nicholson ..... i 1 | Gastineau .... 0 v. Mainland..... 2 
Woodard ....... 1 v. Ballard Eshwege -.1 v. De Soyres....1 
Rippin, G. H....0 v. Sothers M'‘Leod -1 v. Reynolds ....1 
a 2 v. Pannell Rabbeth........ oe” ee ! 
Heinke .. .0 vy. Morris Down..... -l y. Connford.. 0 
Bussey... - 3 v. Watts....... Lovelock ...... 1 v. Major Martio.o 
Osborne ........2 v. Webb....... Zapp:rt,....... 1 v. Cutler ....... 0|T 
vesivaneanaa 2¥. We in, E.C.0 | Potter.......... 2 v. Maas....... 
aver nvacadd 0 v. Wisker.. SE banceverans 1 v. De Vere...... 
Zukertort....... Li: ee 1 


Kt to K B 2, which was suggestsd by one 


THE VIENNA CHESS CONGRESS. 


First Game in the match between Messrs. Paulsen and Bird- 
The notes are by Messrs. Wisker and Zukertort. 
Vienna OPENING. 


White. Black. White. Black. 
Herr Paulsen. Mr. Bird. Herr Paulsen. Mr. Bird. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 18 R tks Kt PtoKB8 
2KttoQB3 BtoBdé 19 RtoB2 KttoK3 
3KttoKB3 PtoQ3 toB K Rto K eg 
4 KttoR 4 Q Bto Kt 5 (a) 21 to Qt 4 PtoQB5 (@) 
5 Kt tks B P tks Kt 22 P tks RtoQ5 
6 BtoK2 } P~ 3 23 PtoBS K Rto Qeq 
7TPtoKR3 tks Kt 4% PtoR4 Kt to Kt4 
8 B tks B Kt toQB3 2 PtoK5(/) PtksP 
9PtoK Kt3 KKttoK2 2% QtoK3 S05 Be 
10 4-4 | Castles QR(b) | 27 g tks P tks QKtP 
11 BtoK3 tog 28 P to B3 (g) Rto Kté 
12 BtoKt2 PtoKR4 29 Q Rto K Baq G co R Rts 
13 QtoQ2 toQR3 30 RtoB5 ttoK3 
14 Castles K R to R 5(c) 31 RtoB6 P tks R 
15 PtoK Kt4(d) Kt to Kt3 32 Q tks Kr, K to Kt “9 
16 PtoKB4 tks P 33 Q tks R Q to Q 6 (A) 
17 Btks P Kt tks B 34 Q tks P mate 





(a) 4 Kt toQ 2, 4 Kt to K B 3, or 4 Q to K 2 would be 
better. The move in the text results in the exchange of both 
the Black Bishops for Knights. 
(2) Castling on the King’s side, followed by P toK B 4, 
would have given Black a fine position ; in my opinion a better 
one than that enjoyed by White, despite his Bishops. Black 
wight also have played R to Q sq with advantage. If White 
on his part had Castled on the Queen's side, the Black Pawn 
could have been thrown up with great facility. 
(¢) Black’s play for the last two or three moves has not im- 
proved his game. This last move deprives him of all chance 
of making an impression on the King’s side. 
(2) Safe and good. White's position on the King’s side is 
now quite secure. 
(e) A miscalculation, apparently. Black does not regain the 
Pawn, but he irreparably compromises his position. 
(f) Another very good move. ‘The course is now clear. 
(g) The object of thus driving the Rook to Kt 6 becomes 
apparent presently. 
(hk) The game, of course, is gone, but the overlooking of 
mate on the move is one amongst many proofs that Mr. Bird 
was unwell when this game was played. 
—___>—_— 

Autumn Hours.— 

The foxglove bells are toiling autumn hours, 

The hours of ever-shortening silver day ; 

The hours that see the moon in full array 

Rain on the earth her radiant ripening showers ; 

The hours when pilgrim corn-fields rest in bowers 

Of final bloom, when reapers, binders come, 

And wagons go and come from field to home 

Oft till the stars sleep on their azure towers : 

The twilight hours that hear the robin’s lute ; 

The morning hours that see the spider’s line 

From branch to branch in dewy splendor shine ; 

The colder hours that see the bramble’s fruit 

Blush on its purple path, as Winter’s foot 

Is heard approaching on the lofty pine. 





Honest Lawyers.—After punishing three eminent coun- 
sellors for contempt of Court in the memorable Tweed case, 
Judge Davis said he should inflict no other penalty upon the 
junior counsel who were involved in the same offence than 
“ these words of warning :” 

“ Good faith to your clients never involves bad faith to 
your consciences. However well it may be to be known as 
great lawyers, it is better to be known as honest lawyers, and 
there is no incompatibility between the two.” 

There have been instances of able men who have left the 
legal profession because they could not endure the tricks and 
dishonesty of rivals who succeeded only by “ bad faith to 
their consciences.” Judge Davis deserves all honor for the 
integrity and firmness with which he has tried Stokes and 
weed and tanght offending jurors and audacio.s counsel 


1| to respect the law and the court. The ethics of the bar of 
1| New York will have a higher standard after this. It seems 


like the dawn of a genuine reformation when a judge of the 
Supreme Court instructs young lawyers that good faith to 
clients never involves bad faith to their own consciences, and 
that greatness and honesty are equally essential to their pro- 
fession.— Christian Intelligencer. 





Untucky Days.—Tradition saith there are just thirty-two 
days in the year upon which it is unadvisable to join hands, 
namely: the first, second, third, fourth, seventh, tenth and 
twelfth of January; the sixth, eighth and eighteenth of 
February ; the first, sixth and eighth of March; the sixth and 
eleventh of April; the fifth, sixth and seventh of May; the 
seventh and fifteenth of June; the fifth and nineteeth of 
July ; the twelfth and seventeenth of August; the sixth and 
seventeenth of September; the sixth of October; the fifteenth 
and nineteenth of November; and the fifteenth, sixteenth and 

venteenth of D b As to which is the best day of the 








week, why : 
**Monday for wealth ; 
‘Tuesday for health ; 
Wednesday the best of all. 
Tharsday for crosses, 
Friday for losses ; 
Saturday no luck at all.” 





Ovr Socrat Lire.—Some people never make acquaintances, 
but shut themselves up from their kind as does an oyster in 
his shell; while others—and by far the happier—are never at 
a loss for cheerful companionship. It is not hard to make ac- 
quaintances if we set about it the right way; but it is useless 
to hang back and wait every door to be opened; we must push 
them ourselves. Said a lady to us the other day: “I never 
make acquaintances in travelling; I wish I could.” Said 
another: ‘‘I get acquainted with everybody. I talk to the 
women who sweep the ferry-boats, and to any decent person 
who happens to sit by mein the cars. I find ‘every haman 
heart is human,’ and that I can learn something I didn’t know 
before from every new acquaintance, or communicate infor- 
mation that may be valuable to her.” We are most of us too 
apt to stand on our dignity and wait for advances from others ; 
| to indulge a captious disposition, and criticise where we should 
|commend. The cultivation of a genial, charitable, benevo- 
| lent spirit will not injure any of us, and will certainly benefit 
the community in which we live, and add constantly to the 
number of our friends. oraz. 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 
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Watt Street, Frinay P, M.. Dec. 12, 1873. 
Since Congress has convened, and both the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury are 
forced to lean to a further inflation of the | 
currency, both gold and stocks have naturally 
risen from the low points touched a few | 
weeks ago. In fact, within thirty days some | 
of the leading shares have advancec from 
below 80 to above par; being too great a rise | 
to be permanently maintained at this season | 
of the year. 
The Bank of England has still further | 
reduced its rate to 41g per cent., and has} 
gained over £600,000 in gold, during the 
week ; while the Bank of France has had an 
increase of gold amounting to 5,000,000 
francs during the same period. How the 
New York Bank reserve will foot up to-mor- 
row remains to be seen, but we presume the 
rapid increase of the past few weeks will be 
checked, if not absolutely reversed. 


The following are *he latest stock quota- 
tions : 














Dec. 5. Dee. 12. 
American Gold........... 1094@ — 1045 — 
Del. Lack. & Western.... — @— — _ 
| ae ae 455@ — H44@ — 
Erie preferred .......... — — —- @— 
iin ‘anket eteawsen — — — _ 
Hinois Central. ........ i _ _ $- 
Lake Shore...... --» W4@ 1% 76 _ 
Michi, Central _ $ - _ e — 
N. Y. Central and H - RE@ RY _ _ 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scri = - —- @-— 
Northwestern...... - 485@ 48% — @ KK 
Northwestern pref.... 9 _ 2 @— 
Ohio and Mississippi... 277 28 30 @— 
Pacific Mail...........- 377%4@ 38 39 ~ 
Pitteburg.......... » = - HMX@ — 
Rock Island........ 98H@ 9336 99 —_ 
Sake aeons sees _ =- Ox 
| TESTI 354 @ 3534 — 40 
St. Paul preferred........ 5 @ 594 uxe = 
Union Pacific............ 27%@ 2, 324@ — 
Wabash and W.......... 474%@ 47% 53 - 
Western Union 695@ — B3x@ — 
Adams Expres: = _ —_ = 
Ameri Merchs’ Union - = 
U. 8. Express -_ — 
Welle, Fargo - a 


The New York Herald appears to doubt the 
ability of the government to pay the “ Loan 
of 1858,” (now maturing) in coin, without 
showing a considerable deficit. It says: 

At the close of business last evening (9th) 
the following was reported as the balance of 
coin in the Treasury of the United States :— 
EERE. $84,000,000 
Certificates outstanding.......... 30,500,000 


a ORR e ee ee ween eee 


Balance to credit, United States. $53,500,000 





LIABILITIES. 
Interest account as per public debt 

statement published December 1. 
Interest due and unpaid Nov. 31. .$10,940,419 
Accrued interest Nov. 81......... 26,811,953 
Interest from Dec. 1, date inclu- 

sive, 9 days on $1,218,840,150, 6 

i ed ea 18,282 
Do. on $497,801,400, 5 per cent loan 6, 


$37,776,737 
Deduct interest payments since 


WE. Da cccccscccescsrsesccscce §=GULMED 


$37,155,737 
Called bonds of ’62, as above....... 19,645,600 


Interest on same due and unpaid.. 174,650 
Interest from date to Dec. 31, in- 

clusive, 22 days, on 1,218 840 150, 

SIX per COME, LOR. oo. cccesseesecseces 44,682 
Do. on 497, 801, 400, five per cent. 

eS Ee pwn vcaenncaiicne 14,872 


Total balance. .. .......sseseeseeceee$f07,080,041 
Deduct payments made since Dec. 

1, for interest...... sseeeeeee $021,000 
Redemption of five-twen- 

TICS... ..csececcccceerecceesseeel 228,000 





1,849,000 


ee 
Laan Of TODD cccsessesces ss 00eee severe 20,000, 
Grand total. .. ....000000 ccosceses$¥0,186,541 
Deficit Jan. 1, 1874........s00e0... +. $15,186,541 
Applying the same estimate to the interest 
payments and redemption of called five- 
twenties as has been applied to the Customs 
eon it will present the same result Jan. 
, 1874: 
Estimated Customs receipts for the 
balance of the month.............0. $6 
Estimated interest pay- 
ments for same pertod.$1,518,000 
Estimated payments in 
redemption of 5-20's... 3,001,768 
————. $4,519,768 


Net Customs receipts for Dec... .. $1,980,232 
Coin in Treasury at date......... 53,500,000 


500,000 





$55,480,232 
Liabilities as above. . . .$75,186,541 
Less estimated paym’ts. 4,519,768 


———— $70,666,783 | 


Deficit Jan. 1, 1874............ $15,186,511 


THe New GERMAN CornaGe.—The last 
official statement issued with respect to the 
new coinage of the German Empire, esti- 
mates the total gold coinage to the Ist of 
November, as follows: 

Marks. 
In 20-mark pieces. . .810,845,340—£40,542,000 
In 10-mark pieces. . .164,600,830—- 


++++0975,446,170—£48,772,000 





TOR cctntia acne 





—the coinage in the week ending November | The regulations, for withdrawing old money 
1 having been under £400,000. During the| will be issued by the Imperial Government. 
same week the coinage of silver amounted to! No one is compelled to accept more than 20 
89,370 marks in 20-pfennig pieces. The Ger- | marks in silver, nor more than 1 mark in 
man government is thus occupying its mint | nickel or copper in payment. Imperial and 
employes not only in coining 10-mark pieces, | Federal treasuries, however, will take in pay- 
hy which it keeps down the rate of gold|ment any amount of silver coins. The 
coinage, but also in coining silver, which will | Federal will point out those treasuries which 
still more effectually serve the same object. |are to supply gold coins in exchange for at 
It remains to ¥e seen how long this pro-| least 200 marks in silver, or for at least 50 
gramme will be continued, and at what date | marks in nickel or copper, and will issue 
the active coinage of the standard 20-mark } regulations with regard to the exchange. A 
pieces, which is, after all, the essential part | coinage of other money than that introduced 
of the new money system, will be resumed. | by this law — = ag place. hay sa 
= : - Fix axces—We | persons may have 20 mark pieces coine 
Bt ee en ole their own account by the Imperial mints, at a 
Bullionist of Nov. 23 : ore, charge of 7 marks per 1b. of pure 
te ee hea . gold. on 
pane siting ofthe Prussian Chamber of /F tie Federal Council is empowered) To 
Camphausen, Minister of Finance, reviewing determine the value above eng her +] 
the revenue and expenditure for the fiscal | 80! and silver money cannot be of Libi apscin 
year 1872, stated there was a total surplus in |£!¥¢" 19 payment, as well as to prohibit va 
that year of 27,720,055 thalers, of which 12,-|‘ite-y at its ciscretion the circulation 0 
500,000 thalers remained at the disposal of foreign money ; (2) To determine whether 
the Government for the vear 1874. The! {<teign money may be taken in payment ata 
Minister farther stated that the public debt of |Cctt1" Published rate by the treasuries pe 
Prussia had been reduced in 1872 by 80,000, | ‘Be Empire or the diferent States, and of 
000 thalers. The Minister asked for an ex-|"%™8 In such cases the rate. From the 
traordinary credit of 33.865.092 thalers in the | U™* of the new coinage coming into circula- 
estimates for 1874. Three million thalers of — of ote pate —— to 
this sum would be applied in increesing the | Me 1" the money of one o the Hiales mus 
resources of the budget for Public Worship, ae "es Lanseria, Ennion es 
} 4 id y 4 yy P . 
= pees —— “9 ppg — a taken in payment till their withdrawal from 
= rr _ ee ef at < Co 500,000 circulation; (1) Throughout the whole Em- 
‘hain coal bai apts ed. BS he arate. pire, in place of the new Imperial money, 1 
tion'of canals "and arbor worth ‘Sisk and 2 thaler pieces of German coinage, at a 
penditure for 1874 is estimated at 231,699,236 | V*lue of 3 marks per thaier ; (2) Throughout 
- the whole Empire, in place of new Imperia 
ela ond = 7s aan aaa a | silver coins, silver coins of German coinage 
98.334.144. and the extraordinary expenditure of the value of 1-3 and 1-6 thaler, a 1-3 thaler 
33,365,092 thalers. piece at 1 mark, and 1-6 thaler - ’ i 
It is furthermore stated that some of the sah allay sag vec Aaelag . ea 
paste 4 eevee —_ weiaiation lan of the new Imperial nickel and copper coins, 








London handed over to the British Govern- the value given, viz. -— Imperial money 
os pt yer 1-12 thaler piece at a value of. .25 pfennigs. 
a “ “ © “ 
possession of the Berlin Government amount + - 


> : or 1-30 ° ” - ——_ * 
to nearly £7,000,000 sterling. The Finance . ‘ “ ‘ 
Department seems to favor the transaction ; groschen ; “ nig 4 ‘ 
proposed. ‘The Federal Council have ordered | 1 ")9.¢4-49 « “ on 
the distribution among the German States of “i ie 


another instalment of 30,000,000 thalers de- (4) In those countries in which the groschen 
rived from the French indemnity. is divided in 12 pfennigs, in place of the new 


mates for 1874. The expenditure amounts to | 2¢w Imperial copper coins, the heller pieces, 
387,800,000 florins, or 2,500,000 florins less |at a value of }9 pfennig; (6) In Mecklen- 
than in the preceding year; and the revenue | burg, in place cf the new Imperial coins, the 
to 389,800,000 florins, leaving a surplus of |5, 2, and 1 pfennig pieces coined to the mark 
2,500,000 florins to be carried forward to 1875, |Standard, at their present value. All the 
The Minister of Finance includes in his esti- | Sbove coins, as well as the present gold and 
mate of the revenue the sale of the Rentes au-| Silver coins, will be legal tender till their 
thorised by the Chambers in 1871 and 1873,| Withdrawal from circulation, Payments 
but which has not hitherto been effected, and | Which legally may be mace in coins of a 
also the balances of the Central Treasury. | German or foreign State may be rendered in 
The Minister states that, up to the end of | the new currency already betere the time of 
September, the financial crisis has had no|!ts coming into force. All bank notes not 
perceptible effect on the public revenues, and | #ccording with the new currency must be 
that the receipts from indirect taxation up to| Withdrawn by the Ist January, 1876, those 
that time exceeded those of 1872 by nearly | Over the value of 100 marks being alone ex- 
three million florins. cepted. The same regulation applies to 
We also learn by telegram from Vienna | bonds of corporations. All paper-money is- 
that a bill authorising the raisirg of aloan for |Sued by the diflerent Federal Governments 
the mitigation of the late financial crisis has | must likewise be withdrawn by the Ist of 
passed the Reichsrath. —- ¥ A bg law -_ shortly be 
: ; . some, | Promulgated for the issue of new paper- 
_braein Ay wwe ee leew. money in accordance with the new standard. 
madé-sith the vefetes of the Scomee neandinng The above is the trnnslation of an article from 
tary system, so long contemplated. Consi- the Bortiner Béreon- Zeitung. 
dering the radical changes eflected, we give} Tue Lare ExcrremMeNt ON THE Lon- 
the essential features of the new law passed |DON Stock ExcHanGre.—Now that work- 
by the last Reichstag, and the regulations | men have generally secured advanced wages 
issued by the Imperial Government. The | and traders have established a universally 
place of the silver standards of the different | higher tariff of prices, it has come to the turn 
German States is taken by the new gold | of the capitalists and bankers, and they have 
standard. The unit of the latter is the mark,|found their opportunity for putting on the 


and raising the value of accommodation from 
compulsorily into operation in the whole|3 per cent., at which it stood a few weeks 
German Empire will be determined by the| back, up to a minimum of 9 per cent. and 
Imperial Government; notice of this will be| more. The movement has come upon the 
published three months before taking efiect, | public asa surprise, though foreseen and an- 
but the Federal Governments are at liberty | ticipated to some extent by those who are 
to introduce it earlier within their own juris-| accustomed to watch§ the course of the 
diction. Lesides 20, 10, and 5 mark gold} Money Market. The combination of ad- 
pieces, the following money will be coined: | verse influences has proved more serious 
—(1) In silver: 5. 3,1 mark pieces (1 mark! than might have been looked for, however, 
= 100 pfennigs), 50 and 25 pfennig picces;| and the consequences will therefore be of a 
(2) in nickel silver: 10 and 5 pfennig pieces ;| greater importance. Every move upwards 
(3) in copper: 2 and 1 pfennig pieces. The | of the official rate of discount after 5 per 
silver coins over 1 mark in value will bear on | per cent. is regarded with more and more in- 
the reverse the Imperial Eagle, with the in-! terest till it at last reaches the point of 
scription “ Deutsches Reich,” together with | anxiety. As this approaches, bankers have 
the declaration of the value of the piece in | to keep a close eye upon the fuctuations of 
| marks and the year of issue; on the obverse | the Stock Exchange to secure the margins 
the head of the Sovereign of the respective | upon advances, They desire at such times 








__| State, or the arms of the Imperial free city, | to realise and hold their fands in cash, and 


with a corresponding inscription, and the | debtors are invited more and more press- 
mint-mark. The ciher silver coins, the|ingly to square up. Merchants and traders 
nickel silver and copper coins, bear on the| who, in ordinary times, keep their reserves 
reverse the declaration of value, the year of | of money as far as possible in an interest- 
issue, and the inscription “ Deutsches Reich,” | bearing form, and carry on operations with 
on the obverse the !mperial Eagle and the | occasional borrowings from the Bank, have 
mint-mark. The si‘ ver, nickel, ‘and copper | to sell out, and bankers themselves, ‘as they 
coins may be coined’ by the mints of the| find the central bank losing cash and power 
States wishing to do so, but a supervision is |} cf help, have to fortify their own reserves 
exercised by the Imperial Government. The!by an importation of cash in exchange for 
total value of silver currency is for the pre- marketable securities. 

sent not to exceed 10 marks per head of the 2..There are always in active existence on 
Empire. At each issue of new coins an_ the Exchange the two parties of “ bulls” and 
equal amount in value of the old coinage will |“ bears,” the one always ready to speculate | 
be withdrawn from circulation. The total for a rise, the other for a fall. These opera- | 
value of nickel and copper coins igs not to tors are backed by a large constituency out- | 
exceed 24¢ marks per head of the population. !side the Market, and spread all over the 




















tendad to prolong a portion of the bills upon the following coins of the thaler currency at | _ 


country. Their dealings are more im- 
mediately directed to the class of securities 
known as speculative. They are not sup- 
ported by an adequate power of capital, and 
are at the mercy of every wind that blows. 
One swarm after another is swept away, but 
its ranks are soon refilled. Nevertheless, in- 
convenient and anneying transitions occur 
at periods like the présent, when the Mar- 
ket crumbles under the feet of the operators. 
—Bullionist, November 22d. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYVE & CO,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BIAISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD & Co., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


—— 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


DUNCAN, SEITERMAN & CO,, 
11 NASSAU STREET, 


a ___ _________i_._.___.. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 


A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. 











OFFICE OF THE 








trian Reichsrath, at Vienna, on the 18th ult.,| Pfennig pieces, at a value of 21¢ pfennigs | 
the Minister of Finance submitted the esti- |(n¢w money); (5) In Bavaria, in place of the 





ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


In the Chamber of Deputies of the Aus-|imperial nickel and copper coinage, the 3-| 


NEW YORK, Janvany &, 1873. 


tS” THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
*TiiE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 318T DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist Jan., 1872, to 3ist Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

PS ae 2,079.659 45 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


n 

uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 

sume period........ see. $2,399,844 82 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses........ « «$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

“nited States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$%,448,780 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 
Real Extate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 

nterest, and sundry notes and claims due 
the Company, estimated at... . 3 
Premium Notes and Bills Receiv 
COeh 10 BARE. corccesccesesceses 


++ _ 409,903 18 
. 2,755,374 14 
265,098 81 








Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 18 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1899 will 
be redeemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of Fevruary next. from which date all interest thereon 


equal to about one shilling English. The|screw by the aid of the Bank of England, will cease.’ The certificates to be produced at the time 
009 | time at which the new standard is to come 


of pament aud cancelled. , 
A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 
he net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
‘nding 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Firet of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES$ 


JosEPH GAILLARD. JR., 
C. A. Hann, 
James Low, 
I. J. Hownanp, 
Jostan O. Low Bens. Bancocg, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B, Mnrurn, 
Cuares H. Russei,, Gorpon W. Burnuay, 
Lowe. Hoiproog, Freperick CHaunoy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo. S. SrerpHenson, 
Royau PHELPS, Wiiir1am H. WEBB, 
CaLeB Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. P1107, Francis Sxrppy, 
Wittram E. DopGr, Cxrarves P. Burpert, 
DAVID La... Cuas. H. Marswaun, 
James Bryce, WixuiaM E, Bunker, 
Danret 8. Mu.ren. SamueL L. Mrtcsruy, 
Wm. Srureis, yAmMES G. DeForest, 
Henry K. bocert, Rozert L, Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BLAkgE, 
Cuares D, Levericu. 


J. D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prest. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


J.D. Jonxs, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
W. H. H. Moory, 
Henry Colt, 
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MUSICAL PRESENTS. 


Finely Bound! Useful! Entertaining / 












































Beethoven’s Letters ...........-e+e2005 $2.00 
I so 6.0 cn adneescectnvs 1.50 
EL, vviceccescceurceenes 2.00 
Lc actgeustestensecméegs 1.50 
I wiv s pa bce ane eeiach 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohbn.................. 1.75 
Life of Rossini............. meat inin Meet 1.75 
Life of Von Weber, 2 Vols. each....... 1.75 
I 6 Sanaccerbcowerwens 1.7 

OS SR 1.75 
Ene 1.75 
Mendelssobn’s Letters................. 1.75 
NN oo. nn sneb aces sae sae 1.75 
Eblert’s Letters on Music... .......... 1.50 
Ritter’s History of Music.............. 1.50 
Moore’s Encyclopedia of Music........ 6.00 
Gardner’s Music of Nature............ 5.00 
Chopin’s Mazurks and Waltzes........ 5.00 
Gems of Strauss... .Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00 
Organ at Home..... ’ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Musical Treasure... “ 8.00; “ 4.00 
Wreath of Gems... “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Moore's Irish Melodies “ 8.00; “ 4.00 
Gems of German Song “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Operatic Pearls..... “ 3.00; “ 4.00 
Silver Chord ....... ” 3.00; “ 4.00 
Shower of Pearls. Duets. 3.00; “ 4.00 
Pianoforte Gems.... 8.00; “ 4.00 
Home Circle. Vols. 1, 2,3,ea.3.00; “ 4.00 


The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., B»ston. 
Cc. H, Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y 


200 PIANOS sx» ORGANS, 


New and Second-hand, of First-class 
Makers, will be sold at Lower Prices for cash, 
or on Installments, or for rent in City or 
Country, during this Financial Crisis 
and th HOLIDAYS, *y HORACE 
WATERS & SON, No. 481 Broadway, 
than ever before offered in New-York, 
Agents wanted for the sale of Waters’ Cele- 
brated Pianos, Concerto and Orchestral Organs. 
lilustrated Catalogues Mailed. Great Inducements 
to the Trade. A large discount to Ministers, Church- 
er, Sunday Schools, Etc. 


THE PATENT 


es 









—— 


ARION PIANO 


«S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East 14th Street, New York City, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAT! \BLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
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~ FREDERICK KURTZ’S~ 
Restaurants, 


df Farce to the most reasonable rates 


To Suit the Times. 


select partics, and also every class of business men. 
The same uniform 
vate rooms and the 
wa 
ces and Banks without extra charge. 


Extra low prices eharged at the different 
Lunch, Oyster and Cake Counters, 


© long enjoyed by me, 
I remain the Public’s Obedient Servant, 
FREDERICK KURTZ. 


WN.B.—At my other establishments, namely, No. 


and ai the corner of Fifth 


correspon ce a tee. 


CK KURTZ, Proprietor, 


Old-Established and First-Class 


23 NEW STREET & 60 BROADWAY. 


The undersigned has reduced the Prices of his Bill 


A variety of very large and commodious Dining 
Rooms enables him to accommodate private and 


rices are charged, both in pri- 


ining Rooms, either in Broad- 
or New Street, and Dinners will be sent to 


ad still the very best articles furnished without 
delay. 


Hoping for a continuance of the liberal patronage 


Liberty Street, extending through to Maiden Lane, 
7 r Avenue and Ninetieth 
Street, the choicest articles are carefully served, at 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352340425. 


Locat ComMITY£E. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M, FRY. 


No, 8g Wall Street. 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 3. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 








pate Deposit Co. 
of New York, 


140, 142 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


Cor. Liberty St. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


The Building Absolutely Fire-Proof, 
ENTIRELY OF BRICK, 
The brick walls of its two fronts overlaid with 


WHITK MARBLE, 
The First Established in the World, 


FOR THE 


SAFE - KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


BONDS, STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
WILLS, : 
UNDER GUARANTEE, 


AND THE 


RENTING OF SAFES 


IN ITs 
* Fire and Burglar-Proof Vaults, 
GUARDED DAY AND NIGHT BY ARMED MEN. 
Rooms tor Ladies, 
With every convenience, separate desks, &c., 
provided. 
Very many ladies are renters or depositors. 
A POLICEMAN ON THK PREMISES TO ASSIST 
LADIES FROM OR IN'TO CONVEYANCES 
OR ACROSS BROADWAY. 
At the Company's special request its Chatter contines 
its business solely to the Safe-Keeping of Valuables. 


The Public are invited to Visit the 


are 


. remises, a 
Whether for business or from curiosity. 


LT. STEWART & C0. 


ARE OFFERING A LARGE LINE OF 


HEAVY FANCY SILKS, 


At 85c. per yard ; good value for $1 50 per yard. 
Handsome Poplin Suits, $12 and upwards. 

E‘egant Black and Colored ditto, handsomely trim- 
med, only $50 each. 

Handsome Imported Cloth Sacques, very heavy, at 
$6 Each and Upwards. 





Stylishly-trimmed 


LADIES’ HATS, 


With Flowers and Feathers, only $6 and upwards, 


MILLINERY GOODS 
LIN EVERY VARIETY. 
A Large Line of Ladies’ Paris-made 


KID GLOVES, 


One Button, only $1 per pair. 
Two Buttons, only $1 50 per pair. 
ALSO, 
The best quality of SEAMLESS GLOVES to be 
found in this city, only $1 50 per pair.> 





EVERY VARIETY OF CHOICE 


Dress Goods, 


Viz. 3 
Poplins, Satteens, Merinos, Cashmeres,} Diagonal 
Serges, All-Wool Empress Cloths, and Pure 
Mohairs at and less than Auction Prices. 


HUGH B. JACKSON 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES 
Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc. 
FRENCH WINES, 

From medium to higher grade, viz. 
CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDILES, Etec. 
Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Ete. Also constantly 


1 


HAVANA CIGARS, 
192 FIFTH AVENUBS 








FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Streets. 


on hand a large variety of all the leading brands «' 





VERY MAN 
EVERY MA 
~ EXPOSED TO THE WEATHER, © 
Shoula have one of our unequalled 









’ 


Prices, $16 to $35. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 
(3) 
‘HOVL3G OL 3QVW SI GOOH 


‘AHLVSM AICO YON LI ANIT ONIHLON 








BROADWAY AND GRAND STREET, 
BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET, 


Box 2256, P. O. 


NEW YoRFk®. 


V 





i THE STATEN ‘ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, Nos. 5 & 7 John Street, N Y. 


Brancnu OFFICES : 
In New York—1142 Broadway, near 26th St 
** Brooklyn—279 Fulton, cor. Tillery St. 
* Philadelphia—47 North Eighth St. 
** Baltimore—110 West Baltimore St. 


Dye, Cleanse and Refinish [all_kinds of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen's Dresses, Shawls, &c. Ladies’ dresses 
cleaned and Gentlemen's coats, &c., dyed or cleaned 
without ripping. Kid Gloves and Feathers cleansed 
and dyed, Musiin Shades and Chintz cleaned and 
giazed. Goods received and returned by express. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & Co. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’: 
Advertising Association, 


52 BROADWAY, 
New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their interest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, a8 we possess the best of facilites 
for inserting advertisements throughout the United 
States and Canadas, 


' NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


_— et 


ae 


ee . 
49. 
THREADING*MY§WAY"; "2 
Or, Twenty-seven Ye&rs of Autobiography. 


Robert Dale Owen, author of that remarkable work, 
— Debatable Land between this World and the 
Ne ” 


This new work is a most fascinating one. It is a 
narrative of the first twenty-seven years of the An- 
thor’s life; its adventures, errors, experiences ; 
together with reminiscences of noted personages 
whom he met forty or fifty years since, etc., etc. 
Cloth bound, price, $1.50. 


FANNY FERN. 


A memorial volume, by James Parton. Containin, 
a short biography of Mrs. Parton, (Fanny Fern) an 
selections from the very best and most popular of 
her writings. Beautifully printed and bound, with 
illustrations by Arthur Lumley. A charming volume 
for the holidays. Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE WANDERERS. 


A captivating little book of Sunday stories for chil- 
dren, by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D. This little work 
has been so popular in England that it has reached 
the enormous sale of thirty-four thousand copies. 
Beautifully illustrated and bound. Price, $1.50. 


JESSAMINE. 


Another splendid new novel by Marion Harland, 
author of :—True as Steel—Alone—Hidden Path-- 
Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner—Hus- 
bands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phemie's Tempta- 
oo- aa Husband—Empty Heart—At Last—etc. 
rice . 

“The novels by Marion Harland are of surpassing 
excellence. By intrinsic power of character-drawing 
and descriptive facility, they hold the reader's at- 
tention with the most intense interest and fascina- 
on. 


BILL ARP’S PEACE PAPERS. 


A new comic book by ihe great Southern humorist, 
* Bill Arp,”’ who gives us, in a series of irresistibly 
funny, satirical papers upon War, Politics, and our 
Domestic Re'ations, one of the sharpest books ever 
gis0.” in this country. Full of comie pictures, price 


A WONDERFUL WOMAN. 


An intensely interesting new novel by May Agnes 
Fleming, author of **Guy Earlscourt’s Wife.” For 
ingenuity of plot, variety of incident, and vivid por- 
trayal of the passions which agitate the human mind, 
no novels of late have achieved such marked suc- 


cesses as these by Mrs. Fleming. Price, $1 7. 





LOYAL UNTO DEATH. 


A decply interesting new Ene.iisu Nover. Re 
rinted from the latest London Edition. One of the 
best and most fascinating stories that has appeared 
in many aday. Price, $1.75 


BLEAK HOUSE. 


The ninth volume of * Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition’ of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world.) 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus- 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him- 
self ; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per volume. 





8" These book sare beautifully bound—srold every 
where—and sent sy mail, postage free, ou receipt cf 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO,, Publisners 
(Under the Fifth Averue Hotel } 
Madizon Square, Vew Yor* 





To American Tourists in 
Europe. 


JAMES MIDDLEMASS &CO., 


Nos. 16, 18 and 20 South Bridge Street, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


First-class Clothiers & Outfitters, 


ALSO 
Manufacturers of Shirts and Pulpit 
Robes, 
One hundred per cent., at least, may be saved by 
Americans in ordering their outfits of us, while in 
Europe. 





First-ciass Scotch and English Tweed Suits, made to 
order and warranted to fit, forfrom £2 10s. to £5. ; 
Overcoats from £2 to £4 1s. ; Silk lined throughout 
and made of fine Beaver Cloth for £5. 

Address, 


James Middlemass and Co., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


seued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
nd West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
etters of Credit for Travellers available in aii pacts of 
he world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payndle in 
vondon and elsewhere, bought and soid 2t current 
stes; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts ox Scot- 
snd and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
ud San Francisco. Bills eollected, and other Banking 

faeuss 








ALEX. ROBT CHISOLM Pres't 


1. 
- JOIN PATON, Agent. 














